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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  STATEIONT  OF  THESIS. 

This  thesis  alms  to  present  an  educational  program 
suited  to  the  needs  of  girls  In  the  Junior  High  Schools 
of  Shanghai,  China,  which  are  under  Mission  control. 

II.  SCOPE  OF  THESIS. 

It  alms  to  give 

1)  The  educational  background  as  shown  in  the  history 
of  education  In  China,  and  the  present  educational  situation 
there, 

2)  The  alms  of  modern  education  in  general. with  speci- 
fic application  to  the  problems  of  secondary  education  in 
China, 

3)  The  genral  requirements  of  a  curriculum  suited 
to  the  modern  situation,  and  the  curriculum  and  extra- 
curricular activities  that  should  be  offered  to  Shanghai 
girls  to  give  them  opportunity  for  highest  development, 

4)  The  task  of  modern  educational  methods  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  for  individual  differences,  a  study 

of  some  of  the  plans  that  have  met  those  differences,  and 

a  consideration  of  how  these  plans  may  assist  in  the  solution 

of  the  Chinese  problems. 

III.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THESIS. 

This  thesis  does  not  undertake  to  discuss  psych- 
ological theories  underlying  educational  alms,  curriculum. 
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T112  :i:ducatio:tal  f^ituatio::  hi  ci-hita. 

The  educatiinal  systein  of  ':  -tod  States  "las 

for  itc  "  :  \rrr  itoo  '.    .     ,.   .  tion." 

G'aina  liae  for  tlisBe  laany  yea^'B  been  a  uxiified  iiation  as 
fr.r  as  dlff  ic  iltien  in  c  Dnnunicati on  together  '"ith  a 

it  'le-B  in  some  measure  been  due  to  lier  educational  Bysteia? 

The  country  of  Cliinc.  ir  1 1  t'lo'  ildct  of  r,  :reat 
upheaval.     For  some  years  now  Liero  .lajs  been  talcin^  pla,ce 
a  sweepinj  road jurtiiaent  to  life.     One  phase  of  it  is  alonj 
educational  linos.     For  centuries  thj  been  the 

aristocrat  of  the  nation.     The  chan^^e  now  in  projress  does 
not  uean  the  loss  of  intellectual  enphasis  but  rather  a 
change  in  tne  'cind  of  intellectual  enpliasis  -  a  chan^je  fro::i 
the  classical  to  the  practical  such  as  has  talcen  place  in 
other  parts   of  t'l'^  vMrV  , 

China  may  well  be  proud  of  her  educatioxial  history 
as  this  vras  the  first  c  :)'intry  to  nave  a  jovem'iGnt  systen. 
The  earliest  aathontic  i'jcords   j-    ji'^e.niZ'ju  (ju.uuaLi j.l  u<_,i.u 
bac:C  to  the  tvro  rulers,  Yao  and  Shun,  froLi  2357  to  2?!105  B.C. 
the  .iiost  brilliant  perlo'T  of  Chinese  history.     Sven  in 
this  early  feudal  periju  it  Y;as  a  systen  bound  up  v/ith 
coinpetitive  exfiainations  and  there  ''rere  already  state 
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rchoolr .     la  tlieor^'"  the  aiinc  of  tliat  ancient  By£5tem  seem 
to  liave  been  not  co  very  different  fro:a  tlie  modern  ones. 
The  "tv/o  fold  aiia  of  education  is  embodied  in  t'ne  faniilie^r 
Cliinece  exprescion  'Hciu  Chi  Ghih  Jen'  ;;ieaninj;  to  culti- 
vate one's  self  and  to  govern  others.  To  cultivate  one'*E 
self  involves  the  applicr\tion  of  tlie  five  hmnan  relc-tion- 
shipc  in  onoTs  daily  life,  and  to  jovern  others  consists 
in  making  rituals  and  music  effective  in  the  control  of 

public  a   ^       •        ,  1 -]_f  o  t'.iose  ;:votiV'->r  'lave  continued 

to  be  the  iiiotivos  of  Chinese  education  throughout  China's 
histor-"^  of  man'"'  centuries." 

Durinj  t.io   J.uv;  d^.iasty  (1122  to  255  B.G.j  the 
system  was  vrell  organized  with  'halls  of  study'   in  the 
hamlets,   schools  i-i  vllla.;;os  pad  districts,  and  beyond 
them  v.'ere  colleges.    It  was  a  very  de.iocratic  organization, 
for  hi^h  and  low,  rich  and  poor  studied  toc;ether.  Official 
position  depended-  on  education  but  the  "tests  to  Y:hich  a 
candidate  for  office  T/as  put  Y;ere  based  on  real  ability 
and  moral  character  and  not  on  mere  literary  skill  as  in  the 
s^'stem  of  later  :jenerations . " 

Be3innin3  with  the  ei3hth  century  before  the 
Christian  era  came  the  Iliddle  A^es  of  Chin;',  p.  lonj  period 
of  decadence  and  transition.  Finally  during  tne  sixth  century 
before  Clhrist  Confucius  attempted  to  restore  the  ancient 
institutions.     He  co.ipiled  four  special  T'-orks,   the  Book  of 

l.Kuo,?."'.,  The  Chinese  System  of  Public  j'!ducation,p.l4. 
2. Ibid,  p. 29, 


Odes,  t'le  Boo'C  of  History,  t'ae  Bo j^c  of  Clian^es,  and  tlie 
Boo':  of  Rites,  le  virotn  tvio  loro,   t'lo  Boo'i  of  Filial 
Piety, and  t\ie  Sprinj  and  AutLL.m  Annals,  and  nis  disciples 
v/rote  t'ne  Four  Boo'is.     T'nes.G  clascics  vere  the  basis  of 
oducatioii  for  the  nany  centuries  follorinj. 

Tv.'o  innova,tioiE  about  this  period  ^reatly  assisted 
the  projresr:  of  education.  One  was  the  new  art  of  writin^ 
c  iaracters  v/lth  a  brush  dipped  in  in>^.     The  second  was  a 
system  of  writing  which  was   auch  easier  than  that  previous 
ly  used. 

During  the  Han  Dynasty  ^206  B.C.   uo  '421  A,D.)  there 
was  an  extended  rovival  of  loarninj;.    A  coiioje  of  hijher 
education  rras  built  and  it  bocaiQe  so  popular  that  it  had 
over  30,000  students,  jfrivato  schools  for  hijher  and  lower 
education  abounded.     Colleges  v/ere  established  in  the  cap- 
ital and  other  cchooic  in  the  prefectures,     jjearnin:;  v/a,s 
popular . 

Durins  the  seventh  century  Japan  and  Korea  as  well 
as  several  other  neijhboijinj;  countries  bejan  to  send  stu- 
dents to  China  to  receive  an  education.  Gonpotitive 
oxRiaina tions  were  used. 

In  tne  Sun^  Dynasty  (A.D.96u  to  12r^^)   tne  art  of 
block  printing  3reatly  aided  the  spread  of  -^nowledj^e. 
The  system  of  exaainatiDns  was  unified.     Hij'n  i.;iportance 
was  accorded  poetry.    A  nev/  school  of  philosophy  asserted 
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a  dualis:n  ia  nature  v/itli  force  and  Liattor  ae  t'ne  prin- 
cipleG  of  t'nc  iLiivorse. 

Vlth  the  reforrier,  :"anG  An  Shin,   (1021  to  lOBG  A.D.) 
there  cr.  ic  a  nev;  ennharis,  an  eii'ohasic  on  the  social 
sciencen.     Me  tried  to  refor:i  t.xo  oxa  iixia  bi  jii  cy.sto.  i  -.j^' 
requiring  all  the  candidates  to  oe  faniliar  with  practical 
subjects.     He  nine  h.mdred  years  ahead  of  his 

tiraes  and  even  t  i:)Ujh  I'.ie  I.Ion^ql  e;aperor,  Kublai  2Chan, 
eipliasized  the  sciences,  and  the  e.iperors  of  tne  ilin^ 
Dynasty  added  the  study  Df  military  arts  and  nathe.aatics , 
still  the  refor.ii  was  n^t  lasting  and  the  subjects  were 
soon  d.r.Dpjeil» 

In  the  Min;^;  Dynasty  there  was  ajain  established 
a  more  co.iplete  systen  of  schools  viith  a  national  luni- 
versity,  a  prefectural  rc'r^ol  \  \  oa,ch  prefectm^ r. 
departniental  schojl  li  o  oxjartiiient ,  a  district  school 

ii  each  district,  and  a  village  school  in  each  village. 
■.>..n^  Yan^  Ilin  foujided  a  nev/  educational  philosophy,  a 
co.'abination  of  I'ositivisa  and  I'raiSi^iatisjn.    His  educational 
principles  v/ere  sinilar  to  those  of  i'estalozzi  and  his 
followers . 

The  followin3  dynasty,   the  Ilanchu,  was  tne  one  in 
which  the  ..lodern  educational  novenent  originated.  The 
public  Echjol  syste-i,  at  the  be^innin^  of  this  dynasty, 
consisted  of  schools  for  nobles,  national  schools,  and 
provincial  schools.     In  tic  university  there  v/ere  offered 
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courses  in  Public  Rites , Taxation,  l^awc,  TTaterv/L.yi: , and 
Llatheinaticc .  Tiiere  v/ac,  liov/evor,  a  ^radua,!  decadence  of 
the  school  systen,  due  to  the  system  of  inspection  cind 
periodical  ex  ninations.     The  competitive  exaiainations 
became  jnore  important  and  oy  them  viere  discovered  whether 
tho  candidates  v.'ere  quF.liflod  for  _;overn;.ient  positions. 
So  at  the  bejinninj;  of  the  modern  era  "higher  education 
is  fostered  by  the  jovernment >  but  r;'.ther  as  a  means  to 
an  end  than  for  its  own  sake.     The  ^ree.t  end  is  the  repose 

of  the  rtj'.to.  An  adequate  supply  of  candiddtes  once 

secured,   the  education  of  the  people  cer.sos  to  be  an 

object.         This  attitude  of  the  government  is  rellected 

in  the  attitude  of  the  people.  To  many  of  them  education 
has  coae  to  :aean  nothing  more  tlian  proparc.tion  for  offic- 
ial life.   There  is  nothing  approaching^  a  system  of 

common  gc!ido1s  mai.itaiied  by  the  rtc.te.  I'ooular  od- 

ucatio.'i  is  a  1. lost  entirely  left  to  priVcite  enterorise 

1 . 

and  publ i c  c :  lar  i  t y .  " 

Ilodorn  schools  had  their  be^^inninj  vhen  the  five 
treaty  ports  v/ere  opened  to  foreign  trade  and  com;.ierce, 
and  they  wore  founded  by  misv'^ ionaries  v;hose  purpose  v/as 
to  spread  Christian  toacnln^s.    While  tnero  v;ere  many 
short-comings  in  these  schools  they  v/ere  tho  first  modern 
educational  inctitutio.is  in  China.     Then  f  ollov/ed  rapidly 
the  opening  of  colleges  and  schools  that  r/ere  the  real 

1  .KuOji'.W. ,  The  Chinese  System  of  i'ublic  -Education, p.  32,  63. 
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forenmaers  of  tac  ..rodern  nchooi  ry.stem.     Taore  Y/ere 
navc',1,  -:illita,ry,  enjineer  .n^,  ..ledical,  f,jricultural, 
and  :ain.inj  colieoes.     Professors  viere  invited  t.j  co::ie  from 
AiTiorica,  .Cnjland,  Bolj;xa-.i,  G-eraany,  and  Rusria.  Tlie 
'j-overniiient  renuirel  science  and  :;iatiie::iatics  in  bne 
examinations.     ^Educational  coninissions  vient  tj  otner 
countries.     Students  v/ent  abroad  to  study.      Then  canie 
Ghan^  Ohili  Tun^  advocatin^s  the  establistinent  of  modern 
schools  in  every  province,  circuit,  pref ect .U'e,  depart- 
ment,and  dictrlct,-  8.  re::;ular  graded  system  with  the  loror 
schools  co-ordinated  Y^ith  the  hi^'nor.  Ho  suj^ested  con- 
vertinj  Buddhist  and  Taoict  temples  and  monasteries  into 
schools  and  usin^  te.-iple  lands  and  income  for  educational 
purposes.     The  younj;  emperor  followed  v;ith  decrees  for 
sweeping  reforms.    A  reaction  set  in  before  the  time  of 
the  Boxer  outbreak,  but  followin3  that  trouble  modern 
educ  tion  pro,_sressed  rapidly.     In  lyw3  a  special  co  :ii.iission 
drew  up  a  detailed  plan  for  a  rystem  of  public  schools. 
It  be^an  with  the  kindergarten;   then  there  was  the  Lower 
J:*rimary  for  five  years,  the  Hi  jhor  i'rimary  for  four  years, 
Middle  School  for  five  years,  Higher  School  three  yoa.rs. 
University  for  three  or  four  years,  and  a  School  of  Researcah 
for  five  years.     Beside  these  there  v^e.'e  Lyr:  terns  of  Indus- - 
trial.  Apprentice,  and  Normal  Schools  as  v/ell  as  a  Univer- 
sity I'reparatory  School,  a  School  of  ijcin3ua3es , and  a  I.Ied- 
ical  School. 


However  it  Trae  not  until  tne  old  examination  ^ysten 
^'ras  aboliclied  in  1905  ttiat  t'ciis  sypteiii  nad  a  fe/ir  cnance 
to  develop,   for  the  students  could  not  jive  t'neir  ti:ae  to 
.aodern  learning  T^lien  the  ei-ipiyis  v/as  still  put  by  these 
exainination£3  on  the  classical  learning. 

About  this  tine  a  Llinistry  of  -ilducation  v/e.s  created 
that  planned  a  very  elaborate  projran  of  education.     If  this 
procsi'ain  had  beoxi.  carried  out  China  vrould  have  had  one  of 
the  best  educr  t io  lal  syctc  ir  of  the  Y:orld« 

Up  tj  lyo?  there  had  been  no  official  action  to 
provide  schools  for  .jlrls  but  the  Llinistry  then  planned 
three  schools  for  t'nem:-  a.  Loi.7Gr  jr'rir.iary,  a,  Hi._sher  i^rimary, 
and  a  coabina,tioi  of  the  tv/o.     Beside  these  there  was  a 
Nornal  School.     The  subjects  in  tie  liov/er  i'rLiary  ■'"o.  e 
.lorals,   the  Chinese  lanjuaje,  mathematics,  cev/ia_;,  and 
physical  exercise,  with  lausic  and  drawin^^  as  optional. 
In  the  Hijhor  i'riiaary  they  tau_;;ht  in  addition  history, 
(;^cOoraphy,  and  science.     The  Ilariaal  School  ^ave  four  years 
v^ol'k  with  ethics,  educ^■tion,   the  Chinese  la.n.jua^e,  Cie-^J- 
ra.phy,  hiBt3ry,  :iat'none.tics ,    lusic,  and  physical  culture 
as  the  curriculum.    17ith  the  reorganization  in  1912  there 
was  provided  for  the  first  ti.."ie  IliddlG  Schools  for  jirls 
on  the  sane  bar  is  as  those  for  boys.     S3  the  educ,  tion 
of  women  bejan  to  receive  jre.'ter  and  jreator  emphasis. 

At  the  head  of  the  present  systciii  jf  eduor. tion  is 
the  Ministry  of  ^ilducafion,  witn  a  ilinirtor  of  Education 
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assisted  Vice-minister  and  f  our  Co  -incillors .     The  T'-ork: 

is  divided  between  t  iree  b.iroa.iF  :-  one  of  i-l-exierai  -d.icr.tioi-i 
anot'ner  of  Teclmical  artd  Jr'roflQBSional  liducation,  and  t'ne 
taird  of  Socirl  -^dLicatioxi.     This  last  liap  charge  of  popula-r 
education,  public  lectures,   libra,ries,  lauseuas,  and  exLiibits, 
In  c  :cli  proTi..iGe  there  it  p.  Con:aisEioner  of  Sducation  who 
is  under  the  Ministry.     Under  this  er.ch  district  has  its 
Board  of  -di  v-.tion. 

As  for  schools  there  vrcis  '.he  u  y'Qr  i^rinary  of  four 
years  v.-hich  has  been  changed  to  six  accordinj  to  the  A_iericr  n 
olan.     Then  caae  three  ^^ears  of  Juiior  I.Iiddle  School  and 
three  ynn-^-r   oT  Senior  ".'id  lie  CcD^l.     From  the  Middle  Schojl 
one  may  enter  the  University  v/hich  has  a  preparatory  course 
of  two  y?:'rE  and  a  collej;iate  course  of  four  years;   or  one 
aay  enter  the       3f ess  lo  lal  or  the  Hijher  Nor.aal  School  of 
four  years  with  one  year  preparatory.       The  centra.l  ,;jovern- 
nent  has  char:;e  of  higher  e^'ucrtion,   the  provinces  of  sec- 
ondary, and  the  local  district  of  pri:.iary  eduction. 

"The  idea  of  education  for  all  classes,   the  ain  of 
all  educators  and  rtatosinen  of  v/estern  countries,  scarcely 
entered  the  ainds  of  the  leaders  of  China  under  the  tradl'ri 
tioial  cyste.i  of  education.    Ti'ith  the  introduction  of  the 
.101:  odacabio  ial  systen,  however,  the  probl-o..i  j-  .^-xj-Vjrsal 
oducatio  1  suddenly  cane  into  prominence.--  Thus  far  the 
atte;ript  to  famish  educational  facilities  for  the  lasses 
has  been  only  partially  successful."^*     '.7ith  tnis  ia 

1.  iluo,  i-'.w'.,   The  Chiiiese  System  of  Jducc^txua,  p.i-iw. 
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nind  many  schools  v.-ere  established  throughout  the  comitry 
but  th«-y  "by  no   .le^.ns  meet  t.ie  noed.     ^stLnatee  of  V.ie 
nu'-ibor  of  a  Vllt  lontil  rc'ioDlr  required  to  i-ieot  the  Aoedr  of 
the  ..lasses  varies  frxi  1,050,GOO  to  ."^ , '^oO, (;00 .     In  1915 
there  ^vere  poiio  50,000  according;  to  Dr.  i'.T/.Kuo,  a.nd  in 
19'^'^  Dr.  JaiiiGS  "^eoster  of  the  J^hanjhai  Gollejc  says  there 
vfere  150,000  schools  onrollii^  some  5,000,000  of  the 
100,000,000  children  between  the  a:';es  of  five  and  tTventy, 
Of  t,hic  5,00O,00C  only  200,000  jirls.     China  iiau 

then  only  3o0,00O  teachers  vrith  "50,000  .nore  training  in 
the  Normal  f'c'iools.     Simce  then  the  munber  of  schools 
has  greatly  increased  but  lack  of  means  and  lack  of  suit- 
able teachers  r-ill  limit  the  namber  of  5:ohDolc  for  many 
yearr   f"  i  come.     Not  till  there  is  a.  stable  jovernment 
can  there  be  much  Increase  in  public  education.     Then,  if 
one  can  jud;:^e  from  the  difficulty  the  United  States  has 
had,   it  ^-111  be  many  mord^^ears  bjfore  a  very  larj;e  per- 
centage Df  pupils  v'ill  bo  served  by  the  public  educational 
E^^'S  tern. 

At  the  present  time  a  very  small  part  of  the  need 
is  met  by  the  private  schools  of  -  liich  there  are  three 
main  classes.     One  is  opened  by  wealthy  Chinese  vrho  wish 
to  serve  the  people,  or  by  men  of  varying  educiat^oncil 
attainments  who  v^ish  to  thus  obtain  a  livin:;.     To  the 
latter  ^roip  bolonjs  the  man  vdvo  opened  a  school  in  v/hich 
"Snjlish  is  taught  to  G-."     The  second  class   )f  schools  is 


r 
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and  ir  ,       oource,  only  loaxiu  la  forei.^ii  coiiceE£io:is . 
i!7hen  t'ae  foreign  coicesrion  i8  abolislied,  ae  it  undoulot- 
edly  ■'■rill  ""^ ->  \n  '  i-^  ■^■-^r/^'  "  iture,   t'aeso  may  co;.ie  iinder 
local  ;^3Vern;.ient  cjiitrji.     The  third  clasc  is  the  I.IlBEion 
school  which,  an  I  have  juFt  paid,   ^ave  the  first  impetus 
to  the  modern  odaca '^i j.iliI  ;:iovGi.ient  in  China.     It  is  to 
them  too  that  reco:^nition  should  be  ^iven  for  foundin;^ 

All  bhesG  DChojlr  t'.re  to  be  found  in  Sh.  I, 
with  the  private  schools  in  ever  increasin^;^  muabors. 
Shanghai  is  th:;  '       to  China,  the  leadin_,  jj..jrcial 

city,   the  city  to  v;hich  one  from  the  interior  looks  as  to 
the  '.'eccr.  of  '"oalt'i  and  oppo"t-!,inity .     "Furthermore  Shpnj:- 
hai  is  beyjnd  any  o'.hor  city  t.ie  educ. t-o.ial  ooAt-jx'  .':  ji- 
all  3ast  China." 

Theso  auncroas  sc.ujIs  in  Slian^hai  \70uld  seem  to 
i^ive  .jreat  hopes  to  tlie  yoath  of  the  city  and  to  those 
others  who  are  able  to   jo  there  for  an  education,  v/ere 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  :.mny  sc'no3lr  are  luiworthy  the 
name,  and  tliat  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  super* 
vision  of  schoDls  or  jovernment  re.y .ila.tions  cDncorninj 
them.     The  Southern  ^overn^ment  has  recently  issued  reij;- 
ulations  for  t'ne  registration  of  all  schools.     Thile  the 
regulations  for  pri^.'",-  '"'^  schools  seem  to  ci.irtail  the  vfork 


l.Chrifjtian  ::JduG..tion  in  Giiina,  p. 195, 
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of  tit?  Miscion  gcIiooIe  they  are  undoubtedly  eq.ually  aiiied 
at  tile  rcliools  opened  by  Individual  G'.iLnese, and  tneir 
purpoce  ic  to  protect  tlio  people  not  ro   iiucli  ajainst 
Christianity  as  a.^ainst  t'ne  schools  that  do  not  3ffer 
rrhat  they  proinise.     One  cm  not  wa,lk  far  on  certain 
streets  dT  Gha,njn;:ii  v/it.iout  paf-sin^  several  so-called 
colleges  and  hi^h  schools.    '.7ith  no: ■'requirements  to 
meet,  any  r.vi  'lay  han^  out  a  shinj^ie  and  receive  pupils. 
Jr'upils  v:ill  cone  for  there,  as  in  other  lands,  there  are 
credulous  f jlk. 

Althoujh  Llission  schools  ha.ve  enlarged  their  facil- 
ities as  ;nuch  as  possible  they  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
the  deina^nds  upon  then  until  the  last  two  years  when  anti- 
foroijii  and  anti-   3!irirtlan  foil  ij;  nas  l<:ept  soue  students 
away.     The  more  thoughtful  people  acknowledge  Cnina's  need 
for  llission  schools  and  one  hDpes  tnat  those  schools  :nay 
still  3ive  many  years  of  service  to  China.    A  complete 
reinstatement  of  them  will  depend, first  upon  the  requiremerts 
of  the  jovern;.ient ,  and  second  upon  tiie  Tvay  in  YJhich  Llission 
schools  meet  tliose  requirements.     They  have  a,sked  for  the 
schools  to  co;.io  larjely  under  Chinose  control  viith  no 
required  Bible  study  or  religious  v/orship.     These  are  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  in  vfhich  the 
Gantoicsc  jovoraaent  is  askinj  all  schools  to  rojister  or 
close.    Llany  have  felt  that  Christian  schools  were  not 
]aakin<^  ^ood  citizens,   that  they  have  too    luch  emphcisized 
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W^sterxi  laajuaje  aad  cultare,  and  Liave  pr.id  tjj  little 
a.ttent  I J  n  tD  Ohiaepo  laa^aaje  and  culturo.     Tne  jenoral 
purpose  jf  ro.jLc tration  is  t'nen  tne  jood  of  t'ne  cjontry, 
t^at  all  citizens  laay  'lave  a  co;n:non  backj;roand  of  Gnineso 
culture  wit'i  cofnaon  cittitudos  and  idealc .     It  is  only 
with  tills  tlmt  China  can  ta'co  her  place  aiaonj  the  nations 
of  the  vrorld. 

To  attain  these  coiiaon  attitudes  and  ideals  China  is 
wor'^'in^  alDnj;  five  lines:-  the  education  of  r.dults  by  neans 
of  the  popular  co-called  1000  character  ;iove:.ient,   tlie  ed- 
ucation of  children,   the  preparation  of  teachers,   t!ie  re- 
lation of  educ-  tion  to  life,  and  the  proble.i  of  a  national 
Ian aa  je . 

As  T.ii.Shen  says,   "After  all,   Cnina,   in  joinj 
through  this   I'j"-  -re-,   ^f  advent  ire,   thoujh  filled  v;ith 
disorder  and  unrest,  vrill  co;Tie  out  s  Doner  or  later  as  a 
,2reat  nation  -  a  nation  nith  a  new  culture,  also  a  nation 
with  a  ne^j  r  ocial   .)rder,  and  nost   Important  of  :  li,  a 
nation  :7ith  a  new  jeneration  of  youth  capable  of  helpin^^ 
in  the  tasks  Df  natijial  and  '"jorld  reconr truction.  To 
realize  this  vision  is  the  jrer.tcst  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation to-day,  v/ort hy  of  the  time  and  enerjy  of  this 
3eneratiDn  so  iiuch  involved  in  controversy  and  agitation.""'* 

China  has  then  for  more  than  forty  centuries  had  an 
educational  rystem  v^'nich,  ".'hile  n^t  satisfying  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  people,   has  :mde  the  rcnolar  the  ..urt  re- 
spected member  of  society.    Hodern  education  has  been 


l.The  Chinese  Recorder  July  1930,  Tho  lUducational  A  jitatiorJp.4e55 
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planted  in  China  and  TThile  it  han  Imd  and  in  !iavin:j; 
many  vicisritudes  there  in  no  question  but  rrhat  the 
broad  educational  projrc'U  under tal^en  "by  the  educational 
loaders  ^-'ill  eventuall'""  produce  an  educated  Chinese  nation. 


le 


GIIArT^H  II. 
AIMS  0^  EDUCATION. 

It  is  ovidGnt  tiiat  the  educr.tional  syntom  t'nr.t  lias 
provoiled  in  China  these  many  centuries  has  aimed  at  the 
doveiopaent  of  the  individual.     Self-culture  v/as  considered 
of  first  importance.     Confucius  said,   "Self-perfection  is 
h^oinanity, "  ^  and  "From  the  emperor  dov/n  to  tne  mass  of 
the  people  all  .lust  consider  the  cultivation  of  t:ie  person 
the  root  Df  everytLiin.j;  besides."        Their  aim  v;a,G  social 
only  in  the  idea  that  by  the  cultivation  of  self  others 
were     ;  be  benefited. 

Another  aim,   someti::ies  prima,ry  and  sometimes  second- 
ary, of  this  clasric  education  v/as  to  obtain  official 
position.     Or'T '.narily  only  through  education  could  cuch 
position  be  held.    Tfhile  'he  educcitional  reforms  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century?"  were  modeled  after 
the  educa,tional  methods  jf  the  United  Stcitos  and  G-ermany 
as  adapted  by  Je.pan,   these  individualistic  aims  were  not 
much  chanjcd.     The  enphasis  of  Western  education  ^'-ns  rtill 
largely  classical  and  the  joal  to  be  attained  was,  for 
some  time  longer,  official  position. 

The  educational  conference  that  v;as  held  in  i'el^inj 
in  October  1916  rocoj;nized  the  weakness  of  th--;  ne-pr  ^eystem 
and  its  failure  to  meet  the  -^reat  needs  of  the  coantry. 
Dr.  j?on,j  7»  Sec  reports  of  this  conference:   "The  committee 


1.  Translated  by  Le;j;oe,  Vol.1,  p. 283, 

2.  Translated  by  LP.a-e,  Vol.1,  p. 283. 
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Llit  upon  bwj  principles  and  jne  uetliod.  f  jr  reTorLiins  tlie 
iniddle  sc  iDDir.     Tlie  firrt  princlpio  ib  llie.t  tho  ai/.i  of  tnc 
middle  ec'iool  ir  to  ^-"^^  sufficient  common  education  and  to 
proparo  rtudentr:  for  t'leir  life  v/or'-c  or  to  30  to  tiio  tuiiver- 
Bity.     TIiG  second  priiciplo  ic  tna.t  tne  middle  sciiool  eliouM 
aim  to  train  youn^  men  to  do  the  ordinary  y'orl<.  of  society 
and  not     0  1'.':   f-.'iri  ":>:'•  high  positions.     The  method  is  that 
the  middle  scnool  should,  becinnin^  v/ith  the  third  year,i^iYie 
co.irses  in  vocr'.tional  training  accordinj  to  local  conditions 
But  the  courses  are  jp  ,..  jnal  to  students  who  v.ash  to 

talce  a  higher  course."^*  A  moetinj  of  the  national  ::Jduca- 
tioi-^i  Arr  3cia  t 0  1  Cr.n.ton  in  19,'^1  confir;.iod  this  fcolin-j; 
of  need  of  a  rocial  ide;.-l. 

Ai IE  of  education  in  Western  landr  were  already 
under j;oiaj  great      •  -  •  ■ nd  tho       )    -oneral  aims  everyv/nere 
recojnized  as  fundameiital  for  all  branches  of  education  are 
1)  the  development  of  the  individual,  v/ith  all  that  that 
implies  as  t)  health,  'eio ■'fledge,  mental  training,  and  char- 
acter development,  in  short,  personal  culture;  and  2; social 
efficiency.    As  Dr.  Vo.3l^:er  says,   "I.Iany  of  o  ir  present  pro- 
blems ai.  ^  probably  tho  actual  result  jf  jur  individualistic 

education.  u^ur  educational  program  v^ill  need  to  consider 

not  only  the  efficiency  an-l  ha,ppin-.L.^  jJ  ':he  individual,  but 
tile  efficiency  and  the  welfare  of  the  entire  rocia,l  body."  2 

I.Ieriam  says  that  in  this  industrial  rt;.ge  people  are 
in  a,  whirl  of  co  iplicAi ted  social  institutions  and  ''the 

1 . Jlducat ional  Revie?7,  Jan. 1917, p. o5. 

2.7oelker,  T'ne  Functions  of  Ideals  in  Social  ''Education,  p.^"^'. 


DC'aools  aro  rGspofisi'oleY'or  equipping  boyE  and  jiric  for 
the  Eocial  nitUci tlanf.  i.i  ^'liich  t'aoy  are  now  living,  and  arc 
preparing  tliera  for  the  cDcial  er.ier3encios  of  later  life 
by  developi.'ij  in  then      ;  jcialized  nental  attitude  tnroaj;h 
direct  observation  and  study  of  a  oi^Q^'^'t  variety  of  a.ctivi- 
ties  and  Gituationn  ■'■•'ilch  nake  "in  the  social  lif--^  of  peoplo 

Education  ...ilI    i  j'..  , ,      i./^  individual       / jj.  jpuent  to 
the  Gxclucion  of  cocial  efficiency,  or  social  efficiency  to 
the  exclusion  o-^  i  id  v'-I-^m:^  I  d-^velopnent .     The  ^'tate  needs 
neither  an  indivi  lua.l  v/no  fuels  ths.t  his  ov/n  developiaent 
is  jf  pri:ne  iaportance,  nor  one  v/ho  is  l3st  in  the  ^roup, 
a  'co3  11     .J    lachlno' .     "The  developnent  of  personality 
to  the  hi3hest  pDint  possible  to  tne  individual,  and  his 
whole  hearted  devotioa  of  hinself  to  the  service   jf  the 
S3GLoty  in  ',7hich   ig  finds  hinself,   tills  is  the  end  of 
oduc.::ti on,  and  pre-eniiiently  of  Giiristian  education. 
Character,  personality,   -         \  '.r  t'lis  but  the  way  in 
which  the  individiual  integrates  hL.iself  through  his 
relations  v/ith  those  outside  himself?     In  this  realm  of 
personal  relations,  whic  i  Ic   '^hu  oe/iire  and  ultinate  aid 
of  education  as  it  is  of  life,  Christianity  has,  we 
believe,   the  suprene  contributi  :>  !  tD  make  to  the  v/orld 

n 

a  nd  e  s  p  e  c  1  a  1 1  y  t  o  G 1 1  i  na  t  o  -  da  y .  " 

As  fDr  specific  a.i.'is  of  secondary  educa  tion  in 
addition  to  t'lese  i_"eneral    )  :      Injlis  '""'  ^ives  t  iree  froia 

t.IJeriaia,  Child  Life  and  the  C  arrlc  .ilu..i,  p.lu(5. 

2  .Educational  Reviev/,  Jan.  19D7,  p. 4. 

3.1n.jlis,  Principles  of  Secondary  -Education,  p. 353. 


tho  r, ocial  vievrpoint  ac  t'lo-^  InvDlve  citizensLiip,  co-oo- 
GratiY'o;  ^i  Jip  life,   GC)iJ-iic  rclabioiic,  and  the  life  of 
tlie  individual  as  an  individ^oal  pereonalit^'.     Tliese  are 
1)  the  Social-Ci'.'-iG  aim,   to  prepare  ai  I'ldividiirl  ae  e. 
citizen  and  co- operating  ae.iber  of  eooiety;  2}  the 
Econo -lie-Vocational  ai:ii,   to  prepare  hi;.!  as  a  future  worker 
and  producer;  "3)  t'ne  Individua-lir-tic-Avocational  aii.i,  to 
prepare  liin  for  t'noce  activities  v/liicn  priaarily  involve 
individu  1  action,  tlie  utilization  of  leisure,  and  t'ne 
developinent  of  perconali l:^ .     Tliece  Lnroe  aiuc  ca'q  not 
mutually  exclusive  but  are  interdependent. 

T'ne  cocial-civic  education  prepp.ros  for  participa- 
tion in  t'ne  "interrelated  activities  of  people  in  commun- 
ity life,   in  making  lav/s,   in  ^-ctlon  according ,  t  :>  la\7,s,   in  . 
political  duties,  and  in  jeneral  v;'nerever  jrj..p  action 
and  the  not-directly  econoiiic  betv.'con  the  individucil  and 
the  .sroup  or  bet-'veen  Individ ua.1  and  individual  a,re  involved. 
Hence  it  demands  the  development  of  knowledge,  habits, 
abilities,  and  ideals  v;"nich  v/ill  enable  the  individual 
efficiently  to  play  his  part  as  a  rocial  unit  in  jroup 
activities  .     *     ^'reparation  for  these  activities  must 
include  development  of  ideals  ?^5d  ha,bits  of  coiiduct  and 
co-operation.     It  must  include  a  linoYrledje  of  social 
institutions,  civic  activities,  to^jether  with  political 
principles  and  duties.     Moreover  it  involves  tlie  develop- 
ment of  a  rocial  conscience. 

l.Injlis,  i'rinciples  of  Secondary  -Education,  p.363-3Cy. 
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Tair  social-civic  ai-i  ic  i  lODrtant  la  any  lo.nd  but 
especially  so  in  Giiifia  wliere  iiieans  of  coraaunicc. tion  iiavo 
"been  sd  li:aitecl;  where  knowledj;e  3f  aid  t.);iG'.i  with  other 
proYinces  ic  r  j  very  ciijht  that  a  .-ia:i  fro..i  another  pro- 
vince is  so.aetiaes  called  a*  foreigner  *  ;  v/here  co-operation 
in  anythin3  beyond  loc  1  orDjects  has  been  scarcely  'ciown; 
where  there  has  been  lit  Lie  under sta^ndin^i^  by  the  coa-.ion 
farmer  and  TJor''cin3-ma.n  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen;  and 
where  there  has  been  a-l..iost  no  social  or  civic  conscience 

outside  the  clan.     One  has  not  even  been  responsible  foi' 
conditions 

unsanl^ar^^^  at  his   ma  f  r  3nt  door,  hovf  could  ho  be  respons- 
ible for  tliose  jn  a,  nei j.io  ^r in,_;  ctreot  ^r  vLllaje,  and  far 
less  f3r  anything  in  a  .llstant  pr:)vince.     Etill  less  has 
the  a-verajo  :nan  had  a  vision  of  V/iiat  .ni^ht  exist  in  his 
country--  that  is,  until  uost  recently  a  few  have 

caiu^ht  that  vision.     Ilonarchies  have  not  fjstered  this 
feeling  of  civic  responsibility  as  ..u/vo  ienocracics.  The 
fifteen  years  of  a  de::iocracy  have  been  so  torn  v/ith  polit- 
ical upheaval,   s  d  ;-iany  of  the  old  offlciplr  'i.a,vo  been  in  " 
pov7er,  and  so  s:aall  a  porcenta^Ge  of  people  ncive  had  oven 
the  most  elementary  educ^ition  tha.t  the  socia.l  conscience 
is  developing;  but  slovrly.    A  fe^7  leaders  have  attained 
and  amon.j;  these  there  have  oven  been  officials  whose 
ideals  were  for  the  betterinent  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.    T'/'itness  of  this  nay  be  f  )und  in  the  province  of 
Sh^nsi,  and  in  the  city  of  Nantun^^chow,   the  model  city 
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on  tlio  Yanstze.     Tiie  neod  is  f^r  a  ImDwle'Vje  of 

what  flight  bo,  ideals  t  :)^'^ardc  v/'iicli  t  j  v/ork,  and  a  feeling 
of  reBDonsibili ty  in  the  uattor. 

Although  the  ChinesG  vroman  hac  been  kept  in  the 
honie  all  these  conturiGS,  after  the  revolution  of  lyll 
she  stepped  out  to  tcike  her  part  in  the  world  of  a,f fairs, 
^he  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  ri^ht  of  franchise  since 
that  time  and  the  CJantonose  pro..iise  it  to  her  xiov:,  ^ivinj 
that  as  one  of  the  'inajor  plan-is'   of  their  platform.  She 
enters'  into  war.     She  leads  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Goxnunist  party.     She  is  ea^jor  t  :>  ta.ce  Lier  place  beside 
her  brother.     I'ossessin^  ^reat  executive  ability  and 
deep  idealiv-^tic  patriotism  she  needs  to  have  much  more 
adequate  preps.ration  and  training  for  these  duties  than 
she  has  had  an  oppDrtunit2''  to  receive.     The  strenj;th  and  .• 
sanity  of  oho  country  demand  it.     The  ido;  lis..i  of  \voman 
has  brought  moral  reforms  iu  Dther  countries.     It  ^vill  d^ 
the  sa.me  for  China. 

The  second  aim  for  secondary  educa.tion  is  the 
economic-vocational  aii;i.     I'erhaps  the  outstandinij  differ- 
ence between  secondary  education  at  the  present  time  and 
that  twenty-five  or  thirty  yea^rs  ajo  is  the  emphasis  put 
upon  that  aim.     It  comes  with  the  extension  of  the  benefits 
of  secondary  edacatioa  to  the  non-professional  classes. 
Preparation  for  the  f ulf ill.iient  of  this  aim  must  include 
the  development  of  'inowledjes ,   r>ills,  and  habits  involved 
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in  vocational  actiYities;   it  nust '  include  a  Imowled^^e  of 
the  principles  of  econonicc,   of  the  standards  e-nd  relations 
in  the  econonic  Y/orld,  of  the  significance  of  various 
vocations  to  society,  and  of  Indus  trial- jovorninent  relations. 

China  has  just  entered  into  an  iiidus trial  era.  ;-]a,st 
China,  anl  especially  Shanghai,  has  many  la-r^^e  factories 
and  lar^e  Industrial  recti  :)nr.     ''hile   i  odern  viachinery  has 
been  introduced  f  r  j  i  tie  ■■'est,   cjnditi  one  in  tne  factory 
are  far  fron  .nodern.     Hours   of  v;ork,  housing  conditions, 
wases,  aje  li.iits,  sanitary  conditi:>ns,   li.j^htiii^,  ventilation, 
and  safe  jua,rds  for  the  .nachinery  are  a-11  as  bad  as  they 
viere  in.  the  ^'est  a  hundred  years  a;; 3.     Foreijn  capital  has 
rejoiced  in  conditions  that  poverty  has  produced  and  ha.s 
exploited  the  laborers.    -Mabor  unions  have  been  formed  and 
EtrV'.'^r  '^-^^--o  been  iir-^i  .  ^    .  ic  -easo  of  Tja^e,  but  the 

thousands  o-  women  and  children  w'lo  v/ork  from  six  in  the 
morning;  to  six  in  the  evenin'^  T7ith  very  short  periods  for 
lunch,  need  to  be  heard.  j.jjjIc  as  a  whole  are  igno- 

rant of  economic  principles,  of  v/hat  conditions  should  be, 
)f  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  eaployer  and 
employee,  between  producer  and  consu-ier.     They  are  not 
only  ignorant  but  many  are  unconcerned.    A  social  conscious^ 
nesF  r.vi  n  r->aro   :>-f'  ^^'-^rponsibility  for  the  conditioniof 
their  or otliers  and  sisters  need  cultivating.    A  thorouj;h 
lmo^'^led:3e  of  the  situation  as  can  only  bo  gained  through 
study  .inder  wise  leadership-  as  it  can  bo  in  the  rcho  olr- 
is  most  important. 
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The  LMucatioaal  Go;:L;iisGi Dn  tlir.t  v/ent  bo  China  in 

19^1        investigate  education  in  I.Iiscio  i  schools  includes 
thin  in  their  repDrt:   "The  now  industrial,  coLinercial,and 
political  conditi one  v/hich  have  developed  in  China  Tirithin 
recent  yearr  call  f  Dr  an  enlar.:^ejient        the  hjriz  on  of 
Christian  educatl")-!  aid  in  c  xno  crr^-s  f  jr  a  transfer  of 
er-iphasis.     The  critical  situation  in  the  fijld  of  industry 
and  cor:i:.'ierce,  where  the  worst  iiistrJ^ieG  of  the  vjestern 
world  rr  ■  '-^oinG  repeated,  call  fDr  a  new  cniphaEis  on 
research  by  the  Christian  educational  f  orces  v^ith  a  viev: 
to  the  discovery  of  a  aethod  of  conductin  *,  induFtr-''-  and 
C3:anerco  on  Christian  principles  and  at  the  La..o  tl..io 
with  financia,l  profit.     Such  research  will  in  turn  furnish 
tho  necosrar"''  ^"^a^ir  fir  '1  't-^r;'!  *.  linj  the  curricilT'i  rr'^A 
methods  y£  sciijjlc  l.i  -.'hicn  ..ion  may  be  trained  for  positions 
of  responsibility  in  industrial  and  com..iercial  enterprises." 

This  sa.io  0o..T.iisr.i  m  ei.aphasises  also  a  study  of 
c^nliti^ns  a.aonj  the  rural  populs.ti3n  v/hich  makes  up  such 
a  lar.je  pr^p^rti^i   )f  the  lilli^ns  of  China.     "The  xieed 

of  jreat  i;nproY^j;:iont  in  t:ie  cjnditljns   jf  rural  life  

call  fDr  earnest  attention  to  the  pro-ilems  of  rural 

o'"" 'icr  t  i         ■^"o     1- 1"'.'-  vrith  reference  to  the  ImprDveuont 

-  „2. 

ji'   Guo  I'aiuiiij  viiiL  ,_^o. 

Our  Chinese  Y:xnan  v.'ith  her  emancipation  has  taken 
upon  herself  the  professi  onal  tas'i^ ,  ^^jin^        from  secondary 


1.  Christian  L'ducat ion  in  China,  p. 3 71. 
Ibid,  p."^n. 
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ccIiddI  1 3  c^IIq^o,   fitting  herself  f3r  teaching,  raedical 

f  3r  t'lic  in  cec^Mary  ech^jlc. 

Anot'ier   ^r^'vp  jf  ^irlc  niiFt,  f      financial  reasonc, 
linit  their  study        that  in  the  Junior  iil.^h  Cchj^l.  7hen 
they  leave  rcho'jl  they  nust  find  a  aeane   )f  earning  their 
ovn  liYln.j.     Z  j  teach  in  the  primary  jIl  ,  ^ue 

may  jo  intj  the  business  world.     These  latter  stand  in  espec- 
ial noed  of  a  ■'cno'-rlo-. JO  of  pooplo,  of  vocations,  -  nd  of 
relatione  betv^eon  e.nployor  and  cipio^'cc. 

Still  another,  and  by  far  the  larger,  ^roup  of  youn^ 
^."O'l'^n  v'ili  ta""'-;  'ro  ^'"^.olr  f"^   t  *.•'■>  r   I  i  the  hvio  rvl  thoy  tio 
are  ia  need  jf  proparati jii.     Co.ujI  should  ,_;ive  to  thou 
some  'ii'iDwled^e  of  preparation  of  food  and  clothinj,  of  the 
care  of  "he  c'llld,  cind   of  household  sanitation,--  in  short 
of  housekeeping  and  homQi.ia,kin^. 

The  third  ai:i  of  recondary  educs.tion  If  the  individ- 
ualis tic-avocati  onal  aim.     This  involver.  the  prepe.ra-tion 
for  personal  development  and  personal  Ijappiness  throu;;h  the 
use  of  leisure. 

Thile  one's  leisure  may  not  often  be  used  to  contrib- 
ute to  social  progress  there  have  been  notable  examples  of 
men  who  used  their  leisure  time  to  contribute  to  the  v:ealth 
of  society.    A  barber  invented  the  old-time  spinning-wheel; 
a  ba''^er  became  one   of  the  ^reat  as tr  on  o.iors ;  a  farner  exper- 
imented and  discovered  Iidyj  to  print  calico;  and  a  snoe-cobbler 
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beca:ne  a  ^reat  xiaturalict  wIiilG  -,or!iins  at  hie  bench.  On 
tho  other  hand  a  wr^n  ;    i:  tl::io  tearr.  dovrn  civilization. 

There  should  be  preparation  for  tlie  intelligent  use  of 
leisure . 

In^liG  sajB  th3.t  lejitirmte  fields  for  carrying  out 

this  aim  may  well  "include,  amon^  others,  the  follovriiij: 

(a)   the  development  of  a  sense  jf  socic^l  resp ^nc ibility  for 

individual  action,   --i.o.,  a  respect  for  tne  rljiits  and 

interest F  of  others;   (b)   the  development  of  tastes  and 

standardr  7  rr  en  jo;;,'7nent  and  the  use  of  leisure-  ..loral  and 

aesthetic,  e.,_;.,in  reading,  in  tho  theater,   in  physical 

recrenti^a,   oto.;   (c)  the  development  of  self -sustaining 

habits   of  aiausement  alonj;  desirable  lines —  tho  development 

of  interests,  hobbies,  etc.,  ^''hich  may  prevent  one  from 

sin^cin:;  to  grosser  pleasures  through  a  lac'c  of  hijher 

interests;   (d)  a  ':n3wledje  ji  certrin  pleasure  evils  and 

their  results;   the  development  of  pleas  ure  interests ,v;here 

possible,  '"hich  arc  at  the  same  time  social  benefits  and  laeans 

of  personal  enjoyment."^ 

He  makes  the  statement  further,   "The  average  indiviibaal 

o 

has  from  one  quarter  to  one  fifth  of  his  time  for  leisure." 
Tho  average  Chinese  jf  the  i.iiddle  class  has  a  much  larger 
portion  of  his  time  free.     The  educated  man  mav  use  it  in 
reading  or  "rritln^  poetry,   or  in   msicj  but  the  uneducated 
uses  it  in  gossip  in  the  tea-houses,  in  smoking,  in  c^amblin;^, 
at  the  theater,  at  the  punch-and'judy  or  otlier  open-air  shov;. 


l.In^lis,  Princioles  of  gecondar^^  gducrtion,  p.3?.'')-4. 
3. Ibid,  p. 572. 
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ia  just  Idly  dreanin^,   or,  v/lth  cono  p.dVr'mta;:o  tD  liliaself, 
lis  to  il  ij  tj   ^       rt  ory- teller  or  jki^wa-oi:   t,  lo  o^/anjolic  t. 
There  are  fervor  avDcations  open  t)  the  uneduca.tod  Chinese 
than  YOG  1 1  3;is . 

As  to  the  -"^onan  dT  tne  iiiddle  or  of  the  wealthy  cla,cs, 
she  has  alniDSt  one  hundred  percent  of  her  ti.ue  with  no 
necessary  tiisks  to  occupy  it.     The  uneducated  v/onum  of  this 
class  has  such  barrenness  3f  interests,  such  liaited  touch 
with  the  'hi-,  thin-^r  of  life,   that  life  is  a  wearisome  r^und 
of  ^a;Vo  .i.ij,  s  .iJ  ii.-:^,   ther-.ter,  jocsip,  and  Giiptiness.  ^eside 
these  she  'cnows  no  vjay  t3  entertain  herself  and  others. 
There  is  the  :j;r  eatest  nec^'^  ail  tho   j^-'o^  t'-^r t  opportunity  to 
open  up  to  her  nind  the  tninjs  tha,t  aro  v/jrth  ^^hile  in  life. 
First  she  aust  have  the  essentials  of  an  education  tnat  she 
nay  jain  a  ''^ iD^vlod je   )f  those  interests.     Then  there  must  be 
bjolis  prepared,   f^r  at  present  the  O'linose  classic  is  t3o 
difficult  f')r  leisure  reading;,  and  the  nu..iber  of  Liaj;azinos 
that  are  salta,blo  and  vMrthy  ir  ILiited. 

i;7hile  the  need  of  education  alonj  industrial  and. 
ocoi^'iic  linos  ic  very  j:'--at  the  need  for  educ;,tijn  alon^  the 
lines  of  the  use   jf  leisure  is  oven  jreater. 

To  these  three  social  aims  tha,t  In::;lis  jiivos  there 
should  be  added  another,   the  roll ji  xis-ethical  aim  to  meet 
the  general  need  of  lanlcind  for  a  dyma.iic  f  :>r  character, 
and  to  guarantee  the  moral  iite  ^rlty  of  the  nati  rii* 
Preparation  f  or  the  acco' ip  li;..!  I'jnt  of  this  ai..i  iiivjlvos 
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(a)  knowle^^e  of  iderls  and.  standards   J>f  reliGions  in 
GGncral  and  of  C:ir ictianity  ii  pp.rticular,   (b)  a  creation 
of  ideaiF  for  life  and  cervlce,  and  (c)  netnods  f 3r  .lotivat- 
inj  those  idoalB. 

It  v/as        f alfill  t:ii£  aia  that  laiSEijn  schools 
T7ere  opened  in  China.     There  arc  splendid  :.ioral  and  spirit- 
ual values  behind  the  f^mal,   classical  Chinese  education, 
Confucius'   vrorlis  are  full  of  ethical  teachings  and  are  very 
valuable  aids,  but  tho^'  are  insufficient.     His  enpliasis  on 
filiol  pioty  has  been  ^.i  inportant  element  in  social  control 
but  it  has  rlso  been  one  of  the  3rea,t  factors  hinderinG  the 
proj;resE  of  the  nation.     Other  povrerf'j.l  relijijus  sanctions 
must  be  substitute'!  for  this.     As  the  Jducational  Go..u;iissi on 
put  it,   "Christian  education  must  be  ready  to  supply  the 
same  v/ondorf  ul  .las'"   :) ^"  )r'ld  'cnonledoe  (   that  government 
education  does)  tojetner  v;itn  the  spiritual  interpretations 
and  valuoB  whic'n  Christianity  has  to  contribute  to  the 
redemption  of  society.--  The  final  test  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, whether  Judjinj;  the  value   of  .lotives,   ideals  and  aims, 
or  methods  and  devices,   is  the  dejree  in  vrhich  these  elements 
help  the  Chinese  in  ..lakinj  their  adjustment  to  material 
and  spiritual  environment. 

Our        1        v'oip.a  ir  as  reli:jiour'  - o*:'i^r  vr^nen 
and  she  is  nov/  bo, md  dov/n  by  superstition  and  fear.  The 
religion  which  she  has  ^ives  her  no  freedom.     She  needs 
Christianity  to  z^ve  her  its  Ideals,   to  jive  hcx^  r.  lotive 

l.'.Tebstor,   Christian  .Jd  loa  1 1  on.- and  the  Natljjial  J  j  irc  i  ousness 
in  China 
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for  living,  and  to  jlve  lior  fulnesc  of  life. 

Hr.vin,;"  conciderecl  the  r.inp   ^f  r-T'Oondr.r^  oducrt.ion 
and  their  supplication  to  Chiner-o  needs  let  ug  consider  t'ao 
functions  of  t-ie  Junior  HiGh  Sc'nooi.     It  'nad  its  origin 
throujh  G t inula ti on  be^un  "by  I'resident  niiot  in  1380,  In 
ISQ"?  the  Connittee  of  Ten  reported  that  there  should  be 
better  relationr  between  the  elenentary  and  hi^h  schools. 
In  lyO?  the  C  o:;i  aittee   of  Five  I'oc  on.:i ended  equal  dlviLi  on 
of  tine  between  these  two  schools.     In  1  \ilu  the  first 
six  jrade  hi^h  sciool  ■■"ar  Fta,rted. 

The  special  purpose  was  to  provide  for  individual 
differences,   to  introduce  pre-voca.ti oxial  v/orl^  and  subjects 
previously  tau^.i  ^     -'-:j>^  school.     It  ained  bo  correct 

the  defects  found  in  the  school  system,  tliat  there  ni^ht 
be  closer  correlation  betv/een  th_"  elementary  and  hl:;;h 
schoolE,  a  clianje  in  teacnln^  nethods,  supervised  study, 
adaptation  of  the  school  to  individual  interests,  and  the 
avoidance   of  much  of  the  retPurdati on  and  elimina>.ti  .")n  or 
pupils  durinj  these  a^es. 

The'  Chinese  educa.tional  leaders  savr  the  attention 
that  the  Juii^r  Hijh  School  ^-'ar  receivi  ij  in  the  'Test  and 
said  China  should  p.lso  profit  by  it.     The  weaJcnessos  of 
tho  then  used  system  were  apparent.     Their  needs  were 
Gi..iilar  t)  thoGo  in  A.aerlca  v-ulcu  had  created  the  movement. 
Children  were  different  with  different  interests  which 
rho^'.ld        c  o-iri'^n'^od .     Th""  "^'T-tem  then  in  ug"^    ".rv"-  a.lmost 
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riD  training  i]dkf)reparation  for  T^cationE.     The  Junior  Hl^h 
'^c'lool       li^T  3ivo  a  better  di-ririon  'jf  time  in  the  school 
Eycte-n  and  ciOvSer  c^rreiatijn  jetwoen  dopa,rtrientE .  Nevj 
toachlnj  '.neth^ds  vrere  needed.    Ilan^'"  pupils  nuet  iGa,ve  school 
before  thoy  could  finish  t  i^^  i-^^^jular  'ii  ;h  v^ch:>Dl  and  that 
school  viaB  njt    -iving  theu  tae  preparation  they  should  ',iave 
for  life.     The  JM,ii-)r  Hi^h.  Ccho^i  nijht  be  a  possible 
solution  f  3r  .lany  'Uf  f  iculties .  Bo  five  years  a_,j  1. 
introduced  into  government  schools  and  the  follor.'i-"i  r 
c|uito    'o.norr  1 1  '  '.         I'.r'^i      rc'i  ")  ')ir  • 

In  t-iiL,  cnaptor  \.'e  hiiVto  cjnLldero.l  ':j\ie  for..ior  ains 
of  education  in  China,  pi'-esent-day  general  educational  ainiG, 
'"i      ^pecicil  ■•  m'lr  r       •>  i.  ^ ^ -  *. o  r  vir  f  ■)r  roo  ••>  i.dary  educa- 
tion as  applied  to  Clilna  and  '.lor  proble::is.     Then  there 
follows  a  brief  staternont  of  the  general  functions   of  the 
J-.i'iior  :ii_:h  School   v'  ■•  vlzation  a-id  th^'  or  yjlci;.      i  J.xj.na 
that  it  was  hoped  this  ^Tould  solve. 
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GHAPT2R  III. 
TI13  GUHRICULU1.I. 

The  curriculum  for  the  Junior  Hljh  SchDuI  :.iust 
meet  the  cpecific  aiinr  i"^     ocondary  educn.tion  ac  jiven 
in  chaptei'  two.     Ihe  cjnton'G  of  t'.ie  ctadies:  must  be  cuch 
as  to  Jive  the  child  knowledge  and  ideals  Y/hereby  he  will 
be  fitted  tj  .ioot  the  difficulties  of  industrial,  social, 
and  political  life.     There  should  also  be  opportunity  for 
the  practical  application  of  these  ideas  and  ido:^-ls. 

The  ne>:t  problem  then  for  consider:-.ti  :>n  is  that  of 
the  subjects  v/hich  should  be  included  in  t'lc  course  of 
study  for  a  Junior  Hijh  Cchool.     Since  the  Junior  Hijh 
School  has  for  one  of  its  purposes  to  provide  for  individ- 
ual differences  there  must  bo  somo  flexibility  in  the 
program.     Pr  jpc^r a ti  jn  for  voci;.tijnal  v/ork  would  i.l£o  roquire 
this.     However  there  are  certain  subjects  that  should  bo 
require'^  of  all  students.    Douglass,  after  oliminatinj  as 
a  method  f  jr  cujice  of  jj  .ibjects  consideration  of  mental 
discipline  and  transfer  of  training,  says,   "The  principle 
of  common  value  remains  as  "  -^-^ris  jf         .Irements .  That 
knowledge  and  those  skills,  habits,  ideals,  and  attitudes 
which  rhoMld  be  ia  the  com  ion  p^ssessiju  of  all  Y;ill,  la 

accjrdance  v-'it-i  tnis  principle,  be  organized  into  required 

1 . 

courses.     These  may  be  termed  'constants'. 

I  .Do'ijlasr- ,  A. A.,  Secondary  Education,  p. 5.34-5. 
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Ta  taoir  "book  jn'T:ie  :.ol.xj.''JC  ti  j:1  jf  Hi^:!  ScIiodI 
Instruction'  Lull  and  TTilson  sp.y,  "Tlie  constants  of  t'ne 
lii^h  sciioDl  curricul-i .  :  . )  \V\  ciitp  ii  only  those  linos 
of  co-iijon  k:io''.7led3e  and  traiiiinj  v/nicli  individuals  of  a 
de:nocracy  must  have  b3  live  together  as  free  and  respons- 
ible  citizens."  These  constants  then  form  the  c ore- 

curriculua . 

Inj;lis   ^Ives  tv/o  f  r\ct  3rr  ^hich  determine  tho  con- 

o 

stantc: -      [1)  f anda.-ientcil,   anlversal,  direct  Vc^.laos  saci 
as  a)  the  ability  to  use  lanj;ua.je  as  an  instrument  for 
thinkin3  a^nd  for  t'^.^  o^- )r'^r  r  I  j:i  r.nd  interpretation  of 
thou,j;ht.     Id)  social-ci7lc-i.ioral  attitudes  which  ..lusb  be 
en:3a  ^ed  in  by  all  i:idividuals ,     c)  health  education, 
d)  t.iu  'universally  .-..j  jj'.i..-i.u  o^^-.-ients  of  aritlx.ietic ,  pen- 
manship, spelling,  and  the  like,  and  e)  certain  universal 
elements   of  aesthetic  appreciation,  e.j.  musical  appre- 
ciation a.nd  literature. 

The  other  factor  is  found  in  the  "inte^iratin^ 

vrlnor.  p   tR.Ghed  •'"       o  v?  r'"  iilior,   especially  tj  the  social 

3. 

E ud I e s  and  to  t he  m o t ner  t on^ue  and  its  1  i t era tur e .  " 

?ollo^7in3  this  he  vjould  sujjest  a)  Zlnjlich, 
b)  sOLie  social  science,  c)    lealth  study  and  physical 
training,  d)  jeneral  science,  and  o)    lusical  appreciation, 
as  irreducible  minima  in  the  2^oup  of  constants. 

1.  Lull  and  "'.Tils  on.  Redirection  of  IIi3h  School  I.ictruction,  p.  584 

2 .  Doujlass,A.A. ,  Secondary  Education,  p.6?5. 
3. Ibid,  p.o'^a. 

4.  Ibid.  10.-'^'^. 
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For  the  other  cubjecte  there  should  be  a  system 
of  varlcibles.     In_;lis  jives  three  factjrs  d  tcrjiiniaj 
the  cLi3ant  and  character  of  taece  Tariablec : -  1)  individ- 
ual differences  in  capacities,  acquired  abilities,  interests, 
and  futures,   -  do  ilnant  differences   :);ily  t3  be  c  Dnsidered, 
3)  the  differentiated  needs  of  society.     "Studies  dealing  vilth 
every  important  phase  of  life's  activitior  sho  ild  bo  repre- 
sented in  the  pro^ra.a  of  the  f:.ec  jndiir^'  lg^uoI  Avno-iever 

they  can  be  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  and 

1. 

meet  real  iieeds   ri  ■'•'lelr  orr+,"        3)   the  size  of  the 

secondary  cc'iool  ouiCi  availajlo  means.  Differentiated 

education  is  directly  conditioned  by  the  naiber  of  pupils 
o 

involved. 

Many  educators  feel  that  the  seventh  jrade  should 
be  jiven  to  the  conun  subjects   jr  constants  and  that  only 
a  limited  number  of  variables  should  be  allowed  in  the  eighth 
^rade  with  more  in  the  ninth,     "^hese  should  bo  carefully 
ohosem  -""Ith  'Vie  c  3nc  Idor.-^.tion  f  Dr  the  pupil's  abilities, 
interestf:,  prDbable  lenjth  of  stay  in  scIiojI,  and  pi'obable 
future  VDcati^n.     The  subjects  are  usually  foreign  lan^juaje, 
art,  music,   industrial  c,rts,  home  economics,  and  elementary 
business  practice. 

For  those  o;ioils  v.m  nh-'-si ilo jically  bo^'ond  the 

ele  .ientar  '  school  aje  axid  v.mj  vjjuld  bo  bonefitO'-l  :.i  jro  b  '- 
some  forms  of  secondary  educatl:)n  ther'e  should  be  no  limit- 
ations placed  on  cjursos  jf  study.     Certain  subjects  must 

1.   In^lis,  Principles  of  Secondary  JducatiJi,  p.^'?"r. 
2. Ibid.  p. 67?. 
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be  required  for  a  diploma,  but  for  the  "atypical"  student 
the  absolite  require:.ient  of  Bpecified  stadies  v'ill  laean 
retardatlo-i   yr  eli  linati  :>:!  v/hile  there  is  still  muca  to 
to  he  derived  from  the  school  if  the  courses  p.re  adapted  to 
the  -leeds . 

The  Junior  Hijh  School  lias  a  definite  place  as  a 
finding  place  for  oupilr  and  there  cho  ild  be  extensive 
courses  toichii^  several  fields,  rather  than  intensive 
specializing  in  one  field.     Tiie  pupil  sho'.ild  acquire  a 
v;ide  raia^o  of  T!:nowled_;e  and  interests  before  ho  mr/'C'-^p  r::vj 
choice  of  vocation  or  cpecialisin^  interests. 

The  basis  jjiven  by  Injlis  for  selection  of  curric- 
ula:! studies  ir  aoolicab.lo  ^"0  any  situation.     Let  us  aoply 
it  to  a  missioii  school  for  ^irls  in  Shanghai,  China.  The 
core  of  the  curriculum  must  be  t'le  ra.ie  as  in  the  United 
States  except  tnat  in  Lne  place  of  -ilnjlish  thei^e  suoald 
be  the  Chinese  lan^ua^e  and  literature. 

The  question  3f  Just  how  much  and  just  v/nat  Chinese 
literature  sho  ild  be  offered  has  been  a,  serious   one.  The 
mission  schools  'lave  been  accused  of  over-emphasizin j 

ijlish  and  nejlectinj  Chinese.     It  is  true  that  a  ^ood 
class ica.1  education  requires  i.iore  time  spent  on  the  classics 
than  one  ca  i  jive  a  id  acquire  at  the  se.me  time  a  hnowled3e 
of  the  othe-'  subjects  usuall^^  studied  in  a,  modei'n  system 
of  education.     It  seems  impossible  to  do  both  thoroughly 
with:>ut  lengthening  the  course.     The  old  scholars  spent 
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a  life  time  ^aininj  t'le  ability  to  read  the  clacpicE.  Tlie 
Literar-"-  ^.ovjlution  if  the  lant  for  '/ears  is  'brin'^in' 
relief  to  l.iir:  ?  I  ...u .  o  i.  j.i.     It  -H-t  i..itr  educed  tho  Jo.oij.u.i 
Laajua^e,  a  vernacular  lanjuaje  "both  spoken  and  written, 
la  this   Dne  y'ritor  as  he  npca'''B,  aad  there  ir  :i  :>  :ieod  fDr 
transla-ti^n  a.s  there  ims  v:ith  the  classical  lanjaajo. 
The  literati  opposed  the  vernacular  a?  vulo;ar  and  inforlDr 
in  quality  but  bd  ina,ny  books  and  magazines  v/ere  published 
in  it,   includin3  scientific  and  philosophical  r.'orks  and 
prticles  of  the  hi  ghest  cla,sr,  that  they  ha.d  to  \7ithdra."w 
Lhoir  opp  jr:i  t,i  jn. 

This  National  Lan.:;uaje  laas  the  possibility  of 
■'■):->,r>  )  IT     •  ")  lo   t'^  ^.'if~>    ""^eri  ^. r lO'itr      ■)■'''  ■'■'to  'mlf''"i  ij 
y'^  t.io  .latijn.     It  ..leans  the  acciaisi Li jn        £1.  co. . 
spoken  lanj;ua^e  and  a  written  lanjua^e  Trhich  is  read  with 
ease  because  it  is  the  sa:.!©  r  *■    ^'v'^  rpoken.     Th^;  c'llldren 
in  the  ele;:ientary  schools  now  bejin  their  work  with  a 
stud^'-  of  this  !TatiDnal  Lp,n -^.ua.^e  ?nd  not  until  they  have 
GJ.:io"7;hat   lastered  this  do  thoy  be^in  the  study  of  the 
classical  writings. 

'^j'^'O'i  t'l  )    'h  t,'i^'i^r:  if'  ■'^'hir  r  i  i'oli:^l'';r   i  ^i.  to  the 
extent  that  tno  books  f  or  one  primary  schools  i.rQ  v/ritben 
i-i  the  vernacular  rather  tha  1   .  .    .  lanjuajo  that  :..iast  bo 

readily,      u   i.-^.sterinj  of  e.  sufficient 
nui'iber  of  cnarac'  .0  iiake  the  ^  a  real  tool 

requires  auch  .note  tirac  a.nd  effort         1  the  nasterinj  of 
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our  tool  of  -^njliEh .     Ab  a  result  tlie  tceV.  if  fa.r  froa 
CDiipIeto  ^YhGa  t'.iD  u.iild  ^  i'.  .ix  r  .  _  jr  Ili^  i    c.ijjl  and 
it  is  ri^lit  that  the  3overiii:ient  shoald  criticize  any 
'^!eD.\iovr  al  )•":_;;  thpt  lia^3  in  nicri^n  rchoDlc  s„nd  ask  that 
all  lartructi'jn  except  in  Snjlish  shall  be  in  Chinese. 
"Practic:'   lakos  perfect."  Use  gives  a.bility  to  use. 

There  .met  ctill  "be  much  emphasis  put  -v-^  )".  char- 
acter r.'ritl'i^;.    I.IeiTiory  needs  especial  training.  Because 
one  sound  represents  "lore  than  Dne  c Daplicated  character 
YiQ  find  la  the  written  '.  jrk  of  the  students  jf  the.-:  li.  .^raduc 
the  frequent  use  of  characters  that  have  the  rijht  sound 
but  the  nry'i^   i-^anli  j.     A'^   "o    com  p  )r  1 1 1 3n,  a  recent  ■'^ul- 
leti'i        the  Ilast  3'ilna  -ihrlstian  jiducatijnal  Arsociati^n 
suggests   lore  time  beinj  ^iven  t^  it,  and  that  it  include 
_:reater  variety  that  they  loam  to  use  the  language 

easily  in  ^rritten  wDrk.     In  nan;''  schojls  the  conpositions 
ma;.''  be  rritten  in  eith*^-^  the  N?^tL:)np,l  or  the  classical 
langur  '  lo   Jtn'jir       y:  tno  jC  tao  foroer.  The 

chief  alia  should  be  t:)  express   Dno's  '•         it  freely. 

The  tMrfi  nlrce  -^o^  o  Tohr  rls  in  the  stud""  of  C'lineso 
is  on  .nevjEpapor  reading.     This  is  not  as  an  end  in  itself 
but  to  3a in  a  knorrledge  of  l3cal,  national,  a,nd  internat- 
ional sit  ur     J     ,  :  r  v-oii  ar.        '^cono-iic  a:v'  '  ooial  probleniE. 
In  the  curr iculi-Lii  tnis  may  be  olaced  under  ci\/"icB  rather 
tha.n  under  the  study  of  +he  laa:'.ia':e. 

A  fourth  jbjectlvo  jf  the  l  Lu       ■     '"■  ilaef      A*      .  t 
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our  Junior  High  School  student  may  know  of  the  stores  of 
classic  literature  and  that  she  may  have  the  key  for  unlocking 
those  stores. 

Present  day  education  rightly  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  social  studies.     The  indifference  on  the  part  of  many 
people  to  matters  of  public  concern  and  their  lack  of  intel- 
ligence on  such  matters  indicate  why  the  subjects  are  now 
so  much  stressed.     Social  efficiency  is  the  key-note  of 
modern  education  and  while  all  the  studies  should  contribute 
to  that  end,  the  social  studies  give  ^special  opportunities 
for  training  one  for  manbership  in  society. 

Zeigler  says,   "The  social  studies  as  we  interpret 

them  to-day  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  community 

perform  their  functions  in  the  field  of  conduct  and  volition 
1. 

especially. " 

In  the  United  States  less  than  thirty  percent  of  the 
of  the  pupils  remain  in  school  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
grades.     In  the  Christian  schools  of  East  China  we  find  a 
loss  of  about  fifty  percent  of  the  enrollment  between  seventh 
and  twelfth  grades.     In  consideration  of  thic  fact  there  should 
be  included  in  the  Junior  High  School  curriculum  subjects  that 
will  give  "our  youth  an  awareness  of  what  it  means  to  live  to- 
gether in  organized  society,  an  appreciation  of  how  we  do  live 
together,  and  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  precedent 
to  living  together  well,  to  the  end  that  our  youth  may 


1. Zeigler,  The  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  High  School,  p. 11. 
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develop  tliose  ideals,  a.bilities,  and  tendencies  to  act 

that  are  escontial  to  effective  participation  in  our 
1. 

EJciety" 

The  social  studies  v.o  .Id  include  o^o^raphy,  his- 
tory, and  civics,  and  Zeijler  v/Duld  a,dd  vooat ions , current 

o 

events,  and  Tjorld  oroolems.        One  cribicis.a  of  these 
c  J  ir Gee  as  previously  taught  is  that  they  have  contained 
too  lany  facts  and  have  "been  taught  as  such  vjithout 
brini3in;3  the  prDble.as  of  political,  social,  and  econonic 
i:nport  into  proininence  or  alloT/inj  real  thought  on  the 
Eolutioiis  of  the  probloiE.     The  materiitl  should  be  organ- 
ized around  a  fev:  inportant  topics  and  intensive  treat- 
ment 3iven  on  these. 

China  has  a.  lonj  and  rich  history  and  that  must 
be  the  basis  of  the  student's  understandin3  of  her  couiitry. 
"The  first  and  second  years  of  Junior  I'lddlc  School  sho.ild 
lay  emphasis  on  the  buildinj  of  students'  fundamental 
ideals  i.i  studying  history,  and  the  third  year  of  Junior 
Middle  School  should  regard  the  teaching  of  the  Yrorld  as 
a  vrhole,   in  orde."  t'j  cultivate  the  student's  ideals  of 
the  vjorld  b*r  onablia';  hi,n  t3  understand  the  conditions 
of  China  and  of  foreign  nations.        In  Junior  ^iiddle 
School  e.iphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  conteiaporary  part 
of  the  history  of  China        so  as  to  cultivate  t.x-j  re^il 
patriotism  of  students  by  enabling  them  to  understand 
the  condition  of  internati o:nal  relationr  p.nd  the 


\;  ^^^f ^^^-f  The  Proposal  of  the  Commission  of  the  Association 

?rnti^^.?^i'^'^?  -cnools  of  Business..  Twentysecond  Yearbooli  of 
national  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 

"''"'^.-ler.  The"  Hoc  la  1  Studier;  in  the  cFunior 
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developijdeiib  Jx  tlie  wjrld  powers  in  the  Far  IHaGo." 

G-eo^raphy  s'lould  be  CDrrelated  Y.dt'i  hictory;   the  ^ 
first  and  nec  ^nd  yearc  should  lay  einphasis  on  the  jeo^reiphy 
of  3hina  and  3ive  knovrledje  of  the  basis  f^r  co.i.-iercial 
relat i  )nc . 

Civics  should  also  be  partly  correlated  and  should 
be  taken  up  largely  fro.i  the  proble::i  anjle  be^innin^  with 
comnunity  problems  such  as  hjasin^,  ja.rbaje,  v/ater,  se^va^e, 
and  the  like,  and  fr  jiii  these  v/orkin^  into  citizexaship  and 
na.tional  pr Dole  is.     Proijlems  of  industry,  transport-:  tion, 
property  rights,  tuid  public  institutions  should  be  consid- 
ered and  t'.ien  the  perplexing  problems  of  tariff,  extra- 
territoriality, ri^ht  relations  betv/eon  iia-tions,  the  League 
of  JlatlDis  should  be  taken  up,  especially  if  the  class  is 
not  to  have  opp ort'viit^''  f  or  -^"i^+her  study.     It  is  in  this 
course  that  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  should  be 
cultivated  that  the  ::irl  may  realize  her  duties  as  a  citizen. 

Current  events  should  certaAnly  foria  a  part  of  the 
proc^raia  of  social  subjects.  This  t70  ild  serve  t  o  link  the 
other  above-mentioned  subjects  to  present  day  situations. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  health  educatioxi.  One 
is  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  the  second  is 
physical  tr  *  i*.  i  ■  -  id  the  third  is  james.     All  of  ':hese 
pliasos  should  be  c.iphasized  in  the  Junior  Hljh  School. 
They  should  be  as  closely  associated  as  possible. 

In  the   '-0'7or  grades  t"ue  pupils  v/ill  -x^;/o  already 

1. Bulletin  of  the  liiict  China  Christian  Educational 
Association,  Oct.  •'50,192-,  n.ll. 
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received  Instructiun  xn  ptiysloiogy  ana  hygiene  but  the 
worJc  or  the  Junior  Hign  ochooi.  should  "be  "conducted  pri- 
marily from  the  viewpoint  of  its  appxication  to  the  lives 

1. 

of  the  pupils  and  to  tne  social  needs."        There  should 
be  a  study  of  individual  and  community  aygiene.    The  aim 
of  the  first  is  to  bring  the  pupil  to  the  highest  physical 
efficiency,  and  to  do  this  there  should  be  instruction  on 
prevention  of  disease,  correction  of  defects,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  right  habits.    This  would  be  included  in  the  seventh 
grade  course  of  study  along  with  some  training  in  community 
or  social  hygiene.    This  latter  should  be  correlated  with 
the  social  sciences.    The  community  has  many  health  problems 
to  solve:-  sanitary  conditions,  the  problem  of  epidemics, 
the  health  of  the  workers  in  industry,  and  the  care  of 
children.    As  a  citizen  the  student  is  responsible  and 
should  be  intelligent  about  methods  of  solving  these  problencs. 

Physical  training  will  attempt  to  put  into  practice 
the  principles  learned  in  hygiene.    The  physical  training 
course  has  three  aims:-  "Physical-  corrective  exercises 

for  posture  and  carriage,    Mental-  alertness,  obedience, 

2. 

control,    Moral-  fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship. 

The  child  of  this  age  is  growing  rapidly  and  easily  acquires 

wrong  postures  and  habits.    The  physical  training  should 

correct  this  and  teach  her  how  to  stand,  walk,  and  sit. 

The  formal  setting  up  exercises  train  in  alertness,  control, 

l.Inglis,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  p.647\ 
2. Van  Denburg,  The  Junior  High  School  Idea,  p. 212. 
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and  obedience  to  commands.    The  moral  training  of  fair  play 
and  good  sportsmanship  is  acquired  through  games.  Gymnasium 
and  other  games  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  putting 
ideals  into  practice.    There  the  pupils  create  public  senti-» 
ment  and  they  can  learn  to  prefer  defeat  to  dishonest  methods. 
Other  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the  games  are  team  work  and 
loyalty  to  a  group  leader-  lessons  that  all  girls  need.  Boys 
have  had  more  training  along  that  line  as  they  naturally 
entered  into  group  games.    G-irls  need  training  to  develop 
them  in  group  activity  and  loyalty.    When  games  are  properly 
regulated  they  meet  the  aims  of  physical  education  much 
better  than  any  other  form.    There  is  pleasurable  interest 
as  well  as  training  in  muscular  co-ordination.    The  games 
should  be  for  all,  however,  and  great  care  is  needed,  if 
competitive  work  is  carried  on,  that  the  games  are  not 
limited  to  a  few  pupils  in  the  school. 

The  next  group  of  studies  that  comes  within  the  core 
of  the  curriculum  is  that  of  mathematics.    It  has  been  found 
that  much  of  this  subject  that  used  to  be  taught  is  seldom 
used  in  later  life,  and  that  separate  teaching  of  aritlimetlc, 
geometry, and  algebra  involves  much  waste  of  time.    As  a  result 
there  have  two  changes  taken  place  in  the  presentation  of  tllis 
subject.    On  the  one  hand  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  practical  problems  and  to  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  day.    A  survey  of  the  social 
and  business  uses  of  arithmetic  made  by  Professor  G-. M.Wilson 
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in  19ie  showed  that  "surprisingly  sitaple  arithmetic  suffices 

for  the  affairs  of  the  average  adult.    More  than  four  fifths 

of  all  problems  involved  money,  chiefly  buying  and  selling. 

Labor  and  wages,  interest,  rent,  and  insurance  were  also  repF^ 

resented  in  the  money  problems.    The  four  fundamental  processes; 

fractions-  ninety  percent  of  which  consisted  of  1/2,  3/4,  1/4, 

and  1/3;  accounts;  percentage;  simple  denominate  numbers;  and 

cancellation,  mensuration,  decimals,  counting,  and  square  root- 

these  being  found  very  infrequently,  practically  exhausted 

1. 

the  principles  used." 

Many  of  the  difficult  processes  are  so  seldom  used 
that  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  for  a  pupil  to  spend  much 
time  and  energy  in  trying  to  master  them.    The  pupil  is  the 
unit  for  instruction  and  the  problems  for  solution  should 
be  practical  ones  arising  from  his  life.    Mathematics  should 
be  correlated  with  other  subjects  and  solve  problems  arising 
out  of  them. 

A  second  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  mathematics  is  in  the  teaching  of  composite  math-' 
ematics  in  place  of  teaching  separately  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry.    It  alms  to  apply  the  principles  that  can  be 
used  most  effectively,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  from 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  or  trigonometry.    This  com- 
posite mathematics  is  being  substituted  for  arithmetic  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  for  algebra  in  the  ninth. 
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For  those  students  golns  on  to  college  or  into 
professions  where  mathematical  skill  is  necessary  system- 
atic work  in  algebra  and  other  higher  mathematics  can  be 
given  in  the  Senior  High  School*    This  allows  students 
who  can  not  go  beyond  the  ninth  grade  to  get  the  practical 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  well  as  arithmetic. 
It  also  gives  some  opportunity  for  those  who  continue  in 
high  school  to  explore  the  subjects  before  choosing  a 
vocation. 

The  natural  gifts  of  pupils  are  not  the  same.  The 
teaching  of  mathematics  must  take  account  of  individual  dif- 
ferences. But  all  students  need  the  elements  of  mathematics 
and  should  be  able  to  solve  mathematical  problems  that  arise 
In  connection  with  the  home,-  accounts,  buying  and  selling, 
weighing, and  interest. 

As  the  work  in  the  secondary  school  has  become  more 
and  more  practical  more  and  more  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  scientific  information  and  skill  as  applied  to  the  affairs 
of  every  day  life.    Science  instruction  has,  in  the  past, 
been  along  the  lines  of  isolated  unit  courses  in  physics, 
chemistry,  biology, and  the  like.    There  has  recently  been 
introduced  a  course  in  elementary  or  general  science  which 
is  introductory  to  the  other  sciences.    This  serves  as  a 
basis  for  later  science  work,  gives  exploratory  possibilitios 
for  pupils  who  have  not  yet  made  their  choices  for  later 
study.    It  also  gives  to  the  pupil  who  can  not  remain  in 
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school  beyond  ninth  grade  opportunity  for  some  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences,  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  for  use 
in  daily  living.    This  general  science  is  especially  valu- 
abl^o  girls  for  broadening  their  interests  and  o^^ening  up 
to  them  the  wonders  of  nature.    A  knowledge  and  use  of  nat- 
ural science  has  done  much  to  free  the  world  from  supersti- 
tious practices  and  beliefs,  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 
The  Chinese  pupil  is  more  in  need  of  freedom  ttirough  enlight- 
enment than  many  others.    During  an  eclipse  drum  and  fireworks 
are  still  used  to  scare  away  the  dra^^on  that  is  eating  up 
the  moon.     Idol  processions  are  held  to  bring  rain.  The 
educated  people  do  not  believe  in  these  practices  but  pop- 
ular traditions  influence  the  minds  of  youth  there  as  else- 
where.   Elementary  science  will  do  much  towards  an  understand- 
ing of  natural  phenomena.    No  less  important  is  it  for  the 
teaching  or  an  appreciation  and  use  of  the  products  and 
conveniences  that  science  has  made  possible,-  telephone, 
electricity,  foodstuffs,  fabrics,  and  the  like. 

This  general  science  is  considered  a  ninth  grade 
subject  in  the  usual  secondary  school.     "In  reorganized 

systems,  however,  it  is  pushing  down  into  the  eighth  and 

1. 

even  into  the  seventh  grades." 

The  content  of  the  course  given  must  be  intensely 
practical,  one  that  is  for  city,  not  village  or  country, 
for  Chinese, not  Americans.    For  example,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  have  a  long  problem  on  furnaces  and  the 
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principles  governing  their  use,  for  the  Chinese  in  Shanghai 
do  not  use  furnaces.    Other  modern  conveniences,  however, 
such  as  lighting  systems,  water  systems,  autos,  and  even 
radios  may  well  receive  as  much  attention  by  Shanghai  as 
by  Boston  girls.    The  study  of  foods  would  be  of  foods  of 
that  section.    A  study  of  the  principles  governing  water- 
wheels,  wheelbarrows,  rickshas,  and  other  strictly  Chinese 
apparatus  should  certainly  be  included. 

Douglass  says,  "If  leisure  is  to  be  profitably 
employed  children  must  be  taught  to  play.    Their  interest 
must  be  roused  in  the  common  objects  of  nature;  they  must 
be  shown  the  worth  of  literature  and  art.     The  best  guar- 
antee of  an  adult  interest  is  the  cultivation  of  that  int- 
erest during  childhood.        Manifold  interests  established 

during  childhood  and  youth  are  an  antidote  for  narrowness 

1. 

in  later  life." 

The  next  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  art.  Accord- 
ing to  old  Chinese  tradition  girls  are  taught  to  embroider 
and  do  exquisite  work  on  shoes  and  garments.    With  modern 
city  life  and  all  the  accompanying  opportimities  for  the 
girl  to  go  and  see  things,  she  spends  less  time  in  her  home 
and  hence  has  less  training  in  needle-work.    The  arx,  saouid 
not  be  lost  and  the  study  of  it  must  be  included  in  the  core 
of  the  curriculum. 

Ghineee  paintings  are  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  Western  paintings.    No  one  could  make  a  study  of  them 
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without  an  appreciation  of  their  value  and  beauty.  Art 
work  in  the  Junior  Middle  School  ought  to  aia  at  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art  of  China,  in  paintin^^s,  drawings,  embroid- 
eries, and  potteries.     There  is  at  least  one  place  in  Shanghai 
which  students  may  visit  for  such  appreciation  work.  In 
this  collection  of  paintings  there  are  many  that  are  very 
old  and  rare.    Such  an  appreciation  course  may  well  be 
correlated  with  history,  for  the  different  dynasties  pro-* 
duced  different  types  of  work.     Foreign  art  should  also 
be  included  in  this  study. 

Ghlnese  drawing  does  not  require  absolute  accuracy 
of  form.     In  the  Junior  Middle  School  work  one  should  aim 
to  develop  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  and  illustration. 
It  should  also  foster  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Another  aim  in  drawing  is  to  develop  better  taste 
in  common  things.    Too  many  Chinese  do  not  realize  the 
incongruity  of  combining  cheap  foreign  articles  or  materials 
with  the  fine  Chinese  materials.    A  gaudy  China  ornament 
may  stand  side  by  side  with  a  beautiful  vase,  or  a  bit  of 
coarse  cotton  lace  may  finish  an  expensive  silk  garment. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  anything  is  good  if  it  is  from  the 
West. 

While  the  old  Chinese  embroideries  display  wonder- 
fully fine  color  combinations,  here  again  modern  taste  seems 
to  have  had  no  training.    Harsh,  clashing  colors  are  often 
seen  combined  in  the  modern  embroideries.    There  should  be 
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practical  study  of  color  In  clottiing  also.    Design  in 

application  to  clothing  and  ornaments  should  be  included 

in  the  course. 

Music  is  another  one  of  the  arts  that  should  be 

in  the  core  curriculum.     "Through  the  enjoyraent  of  music 

may  be  developed  emotional  tones  in  the  individual  or 

group  which  powerfully  affect  attitudes  toward  every  form 

of  activity,-  social,  civic,  vocational,  and  personal. 

Hence  the  importance  of  music  in  military  affairs,  in  the 

church,  in  school  group  activities,  and  in  general  wherever 

1. 

large  groups  are  assembled  for  common  activity." 

With  the  many  close  contacts  between  Western  and 
Chinese  life  in  the  city  of  Shanghai,  in  theater,  church, 
and  schoolj  it  would  seem  tnat  it  might  greatly  increase 
enjoyment  of  leisure  if  our  girls  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  best  in  Western  music.    Victrola  records  make  it  quite 
possible  to  give  such  a  course.    A  course  in  music  appre- 
ciation should  include  some  study  of  hynnody.  Chinese 
hymns  are  now  largely  translations  of  our  Western  hymns. 
It  is  our  hope  that  Chinese  Christians  will  soon  be  rea-dy 
to  write  their  own  church  music,  for  not  till  then  can  the 
music  truly  be  an  expression  of  their  religious  feeling. 
A  study  of  hymns  may  inspire  some  of  our  girls  to  under- 
take this  task. 

Chorus  work  should  also  be  part  of  the  course. 
The  girls  learn  readily  and  this  opens  the  way  to  an 
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enjoyment  of  group  singing.    For  several  years  a  Cominunity 
Chorus  of  some  three  hundred  Chinese  students  has  given  a 
Christmas  concert  in  Shanghai.    This  io  open  to  our  Junior 
High  School  girls.    The  inspiration  of  the  church  music 
Is  largely  dependent  on  good  congregational  singing.  Those 
who  have  learned  to  sing  in  schools  must  take  the  lead  in 
this.    Our  older  church  members  have  had  little  training 
in  hymn  singing. 

The  interest  that  many  girls  have  in  Western  music 
is  indicated  "by  their  ambition  to  study  instrumental  music. 
They  seem  to  greatly  enjoy  and  profit  by  lessons  on  the 
piano  and  organ. 

The  American  course  of  study  lists  home  economics 
as  a  variable.    For  a  Chinese  girls'  school  it  should  be  a 
constant.    The  majority  of  the  girls  will  later  be  hcxae- 
makers.    What  few  go  into  other  occupations  on  leaving 
school  will  later  undoubtedly  have  to  undertake  home  man- 
ageijient.    A  very  great  contribution  that  Christian  educa- 
tion can  make  to  China  is  towards  an  improved  home  life. 
Our  girls  must  know  how  to  manage  a  home  from  the  real 
science  of  it. 

This  course  in  home  economics  should  cover  a 
study  in  values  and  costs  of  foods,  clothing,  and  house- 
hold furnishings.     It  should  cover  preparation  and  serving 
of  food,  making  and  care  of  clothing.,  heme  sanitation,  and 
family  health.    Sdonomy  is  practiced  by  the  people  but 
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when  the  giri  is  away  frc«n  home  so  many  of  the  years  when 
she  used  to  be  under  the  training  of  her  mother  she  must 
get  this  training  in  the  school.    Special  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  nutritive  constituents  of  food.    The  people 
have  endurance  but  often  seem  to  lack  vitality.  Foods 
should  be  studied  to  see  how  this  can  be  remedied. 

Care  of  the  children  and  the  duties  of  motherhood 
are  not  always  included  in  such  a  course,  but  they  should  be» 
Training  in  this  line  is  preparation  for  the  future  of  the 
nation  and  it  is  much  needed. 

The  young  Chinese  woman  must  study  to  have  her  home 
not  only  scientifically  managed  but  attractively  furnished. 
It  must  be  a  home  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  and  one 
which  her  family  will  enjoy,  and  in  which  they  will  care  to 
spend  their  time.    Unless  family  life  is  to  suffer  there  as 
it  has  here,  the  home  must  keep  the  family  away  from  the 
many  attractions  of  the  gay  city. 

The  study  of  the  foreign  language  is  the  first  of 
the  variables.    The  many  Anglo-Saxon  business  firms  of 
Shanghai  have  made  Snglish  of  commercial  value  to  the  boys. 
O-irls  are  just  as  eager  to  study  it,  though  not  many  enter 
business  life.    We  realize  that  one  reason  for  its  popular- 
ity in  girls'  schools  is  that  an  acquaintance  with  3nglish 
seems  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  social  prestige.     It  does 
have  real  value  also.    A  few  need  it  in  business  life;  those 
who  become  teachers  use  it  in  their  school  teaching;  those 
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who  continue  their  studies  in  high  schools  and  colieges 
find  English  used  there  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  There 
is  not  the  choice  in  well  written  text-books  in  the  Chinese 
language  that  there  is  in  the  English.     In  the  Mission 
schools,  unfortunately,  many  of  the  teachers  are  Westerners 
who  are  not  prepared  to  give  the  courses  in  Chinese.  For 
these  two  reasons  much  of  th^enior  High  School  and  College 
work  is  given  in  English, using  English  or  American  texts. 

Some  of  the  girls  will  use  the  English  they  have 
learned  as  they  have  social  or  other  contact  with  the 
Westerners  of  the  city.    Nurses  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  workers  will  have  much  use  for  it. 

There  are  also  the  indirect  values  of  transfer  of 
habit  of  mental  work,  concentration,  and  accuracy.  There 
is  probably  some  enlargement  of  vocabulary.     Interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  English  often  waken  interest  in 
other  subjects. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  curriculum  and  that 
which  embodies  the  purpose  of  the  Mission  schools  is  in  the 
moral  and  religious  department.    Dr.  Wallace  says,  "The 
great  contribution  of  Christian  education  to  China  is  its 
recognition  of  the  place  of  religion  as  an  educative  force 
in  the  realm  of  character.     It  is  here  that  emphasis  must 
be  laid  in  the  future  if  our  education  is  zo  be  of  lasting 
value  to  China  or  to  the  Christian  community."^* 

The  great  aim  of  education  is  the  aevelopment  of 
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character •    All  parts  of  the  curriculum  contribute  toward 
that  end,  some  more  than  others,    ijlterature,  biography, 
history,  and  geograpny,  all  contain  special  possibilities 
for  moral  training,     Bible  study  has  the  gr^eatest  contribu- 
tion of  all  to  make.     In  America  courses  in  Bibxe  study 
can  not  be  given  in  the  public  schools.     In  China  Mission 
schools  have, as  a  whole, up  to  the  present  had  that  as  part 
of  the  required  course.    Some  have  recently  questioned  the 
advisability  of  requiring  it  and  have  made  it  elective. 
Schools  that  have  already  put  it  upon  that  basis  find  that 
the  students  have  greater  interest  in  the  courses  and  there 
is  consequently  greater  value  resulting* 

In  America  school  and  church  have  failed  to  maJ£e 
Ideals  function  in  the  ctiaracter  of  the  youth,  and  weelt-day 
schools  of  religion  are  being  opened  to  remedy  that  condition. 
In  China  the  breakdown  oi  religion  has  been  greater.  The 
educated  young  people  have  turned  away  from  the  old  religions. 
Without  religion  where  is  the  dynamic  for  right  living?  Is 
not  Dr.  Wallace  correct  then  when  he  says  that  the  great 
contribution  of  Christian  education  is  its  recognition  of 
religion  as  the  educative  lorce  in  the  realm  of  character? 

For  our  Junior  Middle  School  girl  there  snould  be 
first  a  study  or  the  life  and  teacnmgs  oi  Christ,  the  great 
ideal  ueador.     It  should  have  practical  application  to  daily 
life  and  be  presented  with  the  aim  tnat  io  may  result  In  the 
formation  of  personal  ideals  lor  Christian  living. 
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The  courses  should  include  a  study  oi  tne  spreaa  of  Christ- 
ianity bringing  zo  the  pupil  a  realization  of  the  power  of 
Christ's  message  in  the  lives  of  people  rrom  the  time  of 
Christ  until  tne  present. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Christianity  and  judge  lor 
herself  whether  it  nas  mux-e  for  her  unan  has  Buddhism, Taoism, 
Mohamedanism,  or  Confucianism,  she  should  have  a  course  in 
comparative  religions.     Included  in  or  connected  with  this 
there  might  be  given  with  profit  a  half  year  on  Christian 
evidences,  relating  it  to  Chinese  philosophy  and  beliefs. 

The  church  school  work  may  be  correlated  with  or  be 
a  continuation  of  the  day  school  work.    Moral  training  will 
be  carried  on  not  only  in  the  curriculum  studies  but  also 
in  all  the  daily  contacts  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

Many  schools  are  offering  pre-vocational  subjects 
in  Junior  High  School.    That  leads  to  early  choice  of  vocation. 
The  pupil  of  Junior  High  School  age  may  have  decided  upon  a 
vocation  just  ae  the  six  year  old  has  decided  that  he  will  be 
a  drummer  boy.     That  decision  has  not  the  background  of  know- 
ledge and  information  that  it  should  have.    Many  children  have 
been  greatly  handicapped  in  their  later  study  by  having  been 
required  to  choose  too  early.    At  this  time  a  commercial 
course  will  appeal  to  them  because  of  its  financial  possibil- 
ities.   As  higher  ideals  are  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
different  motives  for  decision  enter  and  a  higher  choice 
results.     Is  it  then  not  wisest  to  use  the  Junior  High  School 
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period  as  a  general  cultural  and  practical  background  course 
and  let  vocational  subjects  wait  until  the  Senior  Higb  School? 

Our  Mission  School  course  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  government  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible.     The  government  has  prescribed  the  following  courses 
for  the  Junior  High  School 
Social  Sciences 

Citizenship  6  credits 

History  8  credits 

Geography  8  credits 

Language  and  Literature 
National 


Foreign 
Mathematics 
Nature  Study 
Arts 

Drawing  \ 
Manual  Arts^ 
Music  I 
Physical  Education 

Physiology  ahd  Hygiene 
Physical  Exercises 

Total 


32  credits 
36  credits 
30  credits 
16  credits 


12  credits 


4  credits 
12  credits 
164  credits 


The  full  course  is  for  180  credits  with  these  164  required. 
With  the  other  sixteen  credits  we  can  insert  Bible  and  Gen- 
eral Science. 
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The  Cantonese  G-overnment  will  now  control  educa- 
tional standards  but  it  is  probable  that  the  courses  which 
they  will  approve  will  not  differ  greatly  from  the  courses 
approved  by  the  Peking  G-overnment. 

Q-irls  with  special  needs  should  be  given  special 

privileges  in  selection  of  courses.    For  the  girl  who  can 

not  finish  the  course  because  of  either  time  element  or 

slower  mentality  there  should  be  choice  given  and  her  time 

should  be  spent  on  what  will  best  fit  her  for  the  life  she 

is  living  and  will  have  to  live  in  the  future. 

The  high  schools  of  America  are  using  not  only 

curriculum  studies  but  a  great  variety  of  extra-curricular 

activities  for  the  development  of  the  youth  of  the  land  that 

they  may  have  "life  more  abundant,  freedom  within  law,  and 

1. 

Joy  in  both  attainment  and  service." 

Pretwell  says,  "The  field  of  the  school's  extra- 
curricular activities  probably  furnishes  the  field  that, 
considering  its  possibilities,  is  most  often  neglected  in 

providing  favorable  opportunity  for  the  practicing  of  the 

.,2. 

qualities  of  a  good  citizen. 

These  activities  as  offered  in  the  Junior  High 
School  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  clubs,  organized  educa- 
tional expeditions,  forums,  debates,  socialized  recitations, 
projects,  and  the  like.    Many  would  be  valuable  to  introduce 
into  schools  for  Chinese  girls,  while  many  would  not  be. 

The  book  on  'Junior  High  School  Life*  by  Thomas- 

1 .  Thomas-Tindal  and  Myers,  Junior  High  School  Idea,  p. 4 

2.  Fretwell,  Place  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  Education, 
in  School  and  Society,  Vol. XXI, May  3u,l925,  p. 635. 
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Tindal  and  Myers  classifies  these  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities under  seven  heads:-  physical,  curricular,  social, 

1. 

vocational,  civic,  avocational,  and  ethical.      With  all 
of  them  there  must  be  very  careful  guidance  that  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  may  be  directed  toward  educational  values, 
and  that  the  work  may  not  be  aimless. 

Under  the  physical  the  Chinese  can  and  do  organize 
to  ad-vantage  clubs  for  games  such  as  volley-ball,  basket- 
ball, indoor  base-ball,  and  tennis.    A  school  field-day 
in  schools  where  the  grounds  are  sufficiently  extensive  to 
allow  it  would  be  useful  if  it  brings  every  girl  into  some 
part  of  the  exercises  and  is  properly  motivated. 

Another  group  activity  that  would  come  under  both 
physical  and  avocational,  and  one  that  is  most  valuable  for 
developing  keenness  of  observation  is  in  trips  into  the 
country  to  see  birds  and  flowers,  and  trips  to  the  river 
or  ocean.    Social  and  city  conditions  are  such  that  this  can 
not  be  done  frequently  but  it  is  occasionally  possible. 

In  connection  with  curricular  studies  English  and 
science  clubs  will  promote  interest  and  skill  in  those 
subjects.    Short  speeches,  debates,  round-table  discussions 
will  be  useful  in  arousing  interest  in  the  social  sciences 
particularly,  though  valuable  in  connection  with  almost  all 
the  studies.    Dramatization,  including  pageantry  and  tableaux, 
appeals  very  much  to  that  age.     Our  Chinese  girls  excel  in 
acting.    Work  in  dramatization  may  develop  a  project  which 


1  .Thomas-Tindal  and  Myers,  Junior  High  School  Idea,  p.2«^. 
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will  require  historical.  Biblical,  or  geographical  inform- 
ation, encourage  initiative,  co-operation,  and.  the  assuming 
of  responsibility.    Expeditions  to  electric  light  plants, 
water-works,  factories,  mills,  and  museums  will  aid  much 
in  making  clear  knowledge  gained  in  the  class  room,  as  well 
as  adding  more  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  subjects  studied. 

In  the  domestic  science  department  we  have  found 
the  plan  of  giving  the  girls  charge,  in  turn,  over  the  pur- 
chasing of  food,  planning  of  meals,  and  keeping  of  accounts 
very  useful.     It  gives  not  only  practical  training  but  through 
student  co-operation  has  eliminated  much  of  the  complaint  and 
dissatisfaction  of  the  previous  method.    Lectures  by  rice- 
merchants  and  home-makers  on  especial  phases  of  food  or  social 
problems  have  been  practical  also. 

Under  the  third  division  are  those  activities  which 
are  social  and  whose  aim  is  to  develop  harmonious  co-operation* 
Socialized  recitations,  debates,  meetings  of  all  kinds,  with 
responsibility  in  planning  and  presiding  over  them  may  all 
contribute  toward  this  end. 

For  the  vocational  interests  it  is  valuable  to  visit 
industrial  plants,  hospitals,  and  other  schools.  Lectures 
on  vocations  that  are  novi  open  to  Chinese  women,  such  as 
nursing,  teaching,  the  work  of  Bible  women,  work  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  office  work,  will  show 
them  possibilities.     In  this  way  the  school  has  an  opportunity 
to  put  emphasis  on  the  service  side  rather  than  on  the  finan- 
cial side  that  may  be  emphasized  in  the  home. 
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The  fifth  group  should  aid  in  developing  conscious-' 
ness  of  civic  obligations.    Here  again  debates,  round  table 
discussions,  open  forums,  and  dramatization  are  useful. 
Most  Important  perhaps  are  the  visits  to  factories  to  see 
how  another  group  of  citizens  spend  their  lives,  to  see 
their  needs,  and  to  realize  how  different  conditions  ought 
to  be  in  the  present  age  from  what  they  are.    JProjects  in 
civic  welfare  work  may  be  introduced,  health  and  clean-up 
campaigns. 

Student  participation  in  school  government  will 
give  training  for  the  participation  in  the  government  of 
other  organizations,  and  develop  initiative,  responsibility, 
and  judgment.    Committees  or  departments  for  over-sight  of 
school  grounds,  sanitation,  and  social  welfare  may  train 
for  larger  duties  along  these  same  lines  and  will  certainly 
increase  interest  and  responsibility  in  present  situations. 

Miss  Parmenter  says  of  the  project  of  student  govern- 
ment tried  in  Cleveland,  "The  following  results  have  been 
commented  on  by  visitors:  (1)  unusual  freedom  without  its 
abuse;  (2)  atmosphere  of  cheerful  work  -  mucti  activity 
without  confusion;  (3)  unusual  courtesy  to  strangers; 
(4)  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship  at  games;  ^5)  dependabil- 
ity, resourcefulness,  attitude  of  appreciation  of  faculty 
and  school;  (6)  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  comradeship 
between  faculty  and  pupils;  (7)  respect  for  the  building, 
cleanliness,  order;  (8)  everyone  'busy  and  happy'. 

1. Parmenter,  Student  G-overnment-A  Project  Method,  in 
The  School  Review, Vol. II,  Feb. 1925,  p. 123. 
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In  this  school  a  series  of  projects  for  safety,  a  Lost- 
and-found  Bureau,  locker  inspection,  a  clean-up  campaign, 
an  office-service  cornmittee,  and  a  secretarial  committee 
grew  out  of  a  problem  of  losses  which  was  presented  by  tne 
principal  to  the  Student  Council.    In  such  projects  the 
students  form  a  habit  of  thorough  study  of  the  problem; 
they  work  together  for  common  social  ends;  and  perform 
real  service  to  both  school  and  community. 

Students  in  China  are  seeking  and  taking  responsi- 
bility in  school  and  in  government.    If  the  school  could 
Introduce  a  form  of  organization  such  as  the  project  tried 
in  Cleveland  or  a  G-irls' League,  training  under  supervision 
could  be  given  that  might  avoid  some  of  the  unfortunate 
results  that  we  now  see.    The  present  tendency  is  to 
reverse  all  the  old  attitudes  of  reverence  for  teachers 
and  to  insist  that  all  authority  is  now  vested  in  the 
student  body,  with  the  frequent  result  of  complete  disor- 
ganization of  school. 

Under  the  avocational  one  might  list  nearly  all 
the  activities  previously  mentioned  and  no  doubt  others 
might  grow  out  of  situations  and  needs.    Anything  that  would 
give  training  in  the  right  use  of  leisure  should  be  included. 

Under  the  ethical  there  would  be  activities  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  service  to  others.     The  Mission  Hospital 
near  by,  the  orphanages  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  the  suffer- 
ers from  the  present  war  or  a  recent  flood  or  drought  offer 
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motivation  for  such  activities.    The  church  school  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  give  opportunities  for 
teaching  and  serving.    The  Primary  children  like  stories. 
After  school  classes  for  the  poor  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  for  the  servants  on  the  place  are  often  possible. 
Projects  in  the  line  of  meeting  wrong  conditions 

in  the  school  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  out  by  the  students 
themselves  with  guidance  and  assistance  from  the  teacher. 
Such  adjustments  will  make  it  a  matter  of  school  pride  to 
keep  conditions  in  the  school  up  to  the  high  standards  set 
by  the  students. 

Some  of  these  activities  would  come  as  projects 
growing  out  of  curriculum  work,  some  from  situations  arising 
from  school  government,  others  from  special  local  or  nat- 
ional situations  while  others  such  as  clubs  will  ccme  as 
the  natural  result  of  instinctive  tendencies.    This  Junior 
High  School  age  is  an  age  for  clubs  and  it  is  the  opportunity 
and  business  of  the  school  to  so  guide  these  clubs  that  they 
may  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  education.    Worth  while 
activities  must  be  substituted  for  worthless  ones,  purpose- 
ful ones  for  those  without  purpose. 

In  all  this  there  must  be  care  that  a  few  pupils 
do  not  do  too  large  a  share  of  the  work,  that  it  may  be 
for  the  development  of  all  rather  than  for  opportunity  to 
show  off  the  ability  of  a  few  talented  pupils  or  pupils 
already  trained. 
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A  second  caution  must  be  concernins  the  amount  of 
responsibility  put  upon  the  pupils.    We  must  not  expect 
too  much  of  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  expect 
too  little.    There  must  be  mutual  co-operation  between 
teachers  and  pupils. 

A  third  important  point  is  that  there  must  be 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
teaching  staff  to  make  the  activities  successful.  There 
must  not  be  too  many  activities  and  one  pupil  must  not 
be  allowed  to  work  along  too  many  lines. 

We  must  admit  that  more  working  with  and  less 
completely  planning  for  them  will  develop  the  Initiative 
and  resourcefulness  of  our  pupils  and  bring  about  a  more 
democratic  conception  of  school  with  a  more  real  prepara- 
tion for  life  situations.    This  is  what  our  Chinese  stu- 
dent needs. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  found  that  the  curriculum 
for  a  Junior  High  School  may  be  divided  into  constants 
and  variables.    Under  constants  will  be  Included  all  the 
courses  that  every  one  should  take,  which  in  the  Chinese 
schools  for  girls  should  include  Chinese,  social  sciences, 
health  education,  general  science,  music,  art,  and  heme 
economics.    As  a  variable  must  come  moral  and  religious 
teaching.    The  government  curriculum  agrees  in  the  main 
but  omits  general  science  and  gives  in  its  place  nature 
study,  but  they  allow  in  addition  to  the  one  hundred 
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sixty  four  required  credits  sixteen  electives. 

The  complete  development  of  our  students  requires 
in  addition  to  the  curriculum  studies  a  great  variety  of 
extra-curricular  activities  which  may  be  classified  under 
seven  heads:-  physical,  curricular,  social,  vocational, 
civic,  avocational,  and  ethical.    These  should  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  educational  objectives,  to  character 
formation,  and  to  real  living. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

A  change  in  educational  objectives  brought  a  change 
in  the  curriculum.    The  new  subject  matter  is  organized  to 
provide  social  effeciency  and  individual  development.  The 
curriculum  is  planned  to  fit  the  individual  pupils  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  life  in  the  modern  complex  world. 
The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  subject  matter  to  child.  As 
a  consequence  and  co-ordinate  with  this  has  come  a  third 
change,  that  in  the  methods  of  instruction.    A  study  of  a 
program  for  school  would  not  be  complete  without  a  consider- 
ation of  the  methods  used  to  meet  the  objectives  of  modern 
education. 

In  the  past,  organization  of  schools,  courses  of 
study,  and  methods  have  largely  followed  the  theory  that  all 
children  should  be  treated  alike.    Not  only  uniform  treatment 
but  uniform  results  were  the  aim.    Scientific  methods  of 
attacking  educational  problems  have  brought  about  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  individual  differences  existing  among  child- 
ren.   The  development  of  standard  tests  and  scales  for  measur- 
ing mental  intelllgance  and  school  achievement  and  the  re- 
search in  educational  and  psychological  fields  have  contributed 
much  to  an  understanding  of  these  differences. 

The  range  of  intelligence  has  been  found  to  follow 
the  normal  probability  curve  with  only  about  forty  percent  of 
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the  pupils  of  average  intelligence  and  about  equal  numbers 
of  very  bright  and  very  dull  children.    The  distribution 
of  abilities  and  achievement  has  been  shown  to  follow  this 
same  general  curve.    Nor  are  these  the  only  differences. 
There  are  differences  in  home  environment,  social  heredity, 
previous  training,  attitudes,  ideals,  habits,  standards, 
physical  conditions,  and  special  disabilities.     It  is 
evident  that  with  such  a  range  of  intelligence,  ability, 
and  experience,  children  can  not  all  be  treated  alike 
educationally.    Tests  show  that  different  pupils  need 
different  amounts  of  time  to  master  a  given  topic;  differ- 
ent methods  are  effective  with  different  pupils;  also  one 
pupil  will  progress  at  different  rates  at  different  times. 
A  uniform  course  of  study,  uniform  textbooks,  and  teachers 
who  are  not  trained  to  understand  these  differences  do  not 
meet  these  needs.    As  a  result  of  the  old  system  too  many 
pupils  became  discouraged  and  dropped  out  of  school,  or 
else  had  the  equally  discouraging  experience  of  repeating 
their  work.    Differences  are  unavoidable,  but  since  the 
demands  of  society  are  for  varied  kinds  of  abilities  the 
schools  should  aim  to  develop  rather  than  inhibit  these 
differing  abilities. 

The  old  method  of  graup  instruction  can  not  now  be 
considered  satisfactory  or  scientific.    The  duty  of  the 
teacher  in  the  new  school  is  not  the  imparting  of  know- 
ledge to  a  group  but  rather  the  stimulation  of  the 
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individual  child  to  acquire  education  for  himself. 

Attempts  to  adjust  schools  to  individuals  have  been 
more  numerous  simce  the  spread  of  the  movement  for  measure- 
ments.    These  attempts  can  be  classified  under  two  main 
heads:  "(A)  attempts  to  adjust  the  school  to  individual 
differences  while  retaining  much  of  the  class  system  of 
organization  and  method,  and  (B)  attempts  involving  the 

definite  breaking  up  of  the  class  organization  for  individ- 

1. 

ual  work  in  the  common  essentials." 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  meet  individual  needs 
was  in  the  Batavia  Plan.    This  is  a  plan  to  coach  the  dull 
pupils.    They  provide  an  extra  teacher  or  extra  time  for  the 
classroom  teacher  to  give  individual  help  to  bring  the  slow 
pupils  up  to  the  grade  of  the  rest.    It  has  been  successful 
in  that  it  increases  understanding  between  pupils  and  teachers, 
aids  the  foreign  born  and  those  beginning  late  to  make  up 
work,  and  it  enables  many  to  complete  their  school  course 
who  would  otherwise  fail  and  start  into  life  discouraged. 
It  however  meets  the  needs  of  only  one  group  that  needs 
special  attention. 

The  G-ary  Schools  through  their  platoon  organization, 
have  also  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  methods  of 
assisting  children  who  are  slow  in  any  one  subject.  All 
the  children  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  their 
rate  of  working:-  rapid,  average,  or  slow.    When  a  child 
is  slow  or  behind  in  any  particular  subject  he  may  give 

l.The  Twentyfourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  p. 31. 
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less  time  to  play,  or  shop,  or  assembly  activities,  and  have 
more  to  spend  on  that  subject.     Then  the  classes  are  usually 
only  ten  weeks  apart  so  there  is  opportunity,  by  doing  extra 
work,  to  advance  to  a  higher  group.     This  method  gives  some 
opportunity  to  the  children  of  special  ability,  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  slow  group. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Department  of  Education 
has  developed  a  method  for  providing  for  individual  needs 
by  an  intensive  study  of  the  pupils  who  do  not  progress  as 
they  should,  and  by  supplementing  the  regular  work  with 
remedial  instruction.    The  individual  needs  of  the  superior 
children  are  met  somewhat  by  extra  assignments  and  activities. 

Ability  grouping  has  been  used  successfully  in  several 
schools.     This  is  a  system,  as  the  name  implies,  of  dividing 
the  children  according  to  their  ability.     This  has  been  found 
not  only  to  bring  the  slow  children  up  to  normal  but  also  to 
allow  the  brighter  children  to  finish  in  a  shorter  time  and 
have  the  advantage  of  an  enriched  curriculum. 

The  Detroit  Schools  have  followed  this  plan.  By 
means  of  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  the  children 
are  divided  into  three  groups:-  X,  Y,  and  Z.     The  sixty 
percent  of  average  children  are  in  the  Y  group,  and  the 
twenty  precent  each  of  superior  and  inferior  children  in 
the  X  and  2  groups  respectively.    The  average  group  has  the 
regular  course  of  study,  the  X  group  an  enriched  course, 
and  the  Z  group  a  simplified  course  of  minimum  essentials. 
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This  method  of  ability  grouping  has  increased  the 
efficiency  of  teaching  and  made  a  closer  adjustment  of 
group  work  to  the  needs  of  both  brighter  and  slower  children. 
Individual  attention  can  be  given  to  small,  slow  groups. 
Slow  pupils  separated  from  the  brighter  take  more  part  in  the 
work,  gain  confidence,  and  more  nearly  master  what  they 
attempt.    The  brighter  pupils  are  spurred  on  by  competition 
with  their  own  group  and  develop  more  initiative.  All 
accomplish  more  work  aad  the  percentage  of  failures  is 
materially  reduced. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Ernest  Horn  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  from  a  study  of  the  pupils  in  several 
schools  using  this  method,  are  as  follows:-  "Children  do  not 
fall  into  natural  ability  groups  and  cannot  be  classified 
so  as  to  yield  homogeneous  groupings;  groups  which  appear 
relatively  homogeneous  at  the  time  of  classification  soon 
vary  more  within  themselves  than  they  do  from  each  other; 
different  types  and  amounts  of  instruction  are  required  by 
different  children  within  each  group;  ability  grouping  does 
not  solve  the  probl^n  of  adjusting  schools  to  individual 
differences. " 

Other  objections  are  that  the  slow  students  need 
the  stimulus  given  by  the  brighter  ones;  they  are  discour- 
aged when  put  in  the  slow  group  and  lose  interest;  the 
bright  pupils  go  through  school  too  rapidly;  and  there  is 
not  enough  time  for  all  three  groups  except  in  a  school  so 

l.The  Twentyfourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  p.l86« 
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large  that  the  classes  would  be  subdivided  anyway. 

Even  without  ability  groupings  certain  schools 
have  provided  enriched  curriculum  for  brighter  students 
by  a  plan  of  differentiated  assignments.    The  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Chicago  High  Schools 
have  used  this  method  very  successfully.    The  work  is 
arranged  in  units  called  "challenges".    A  certain  amount 
of  work  is  designated  as  the  minimum  goal  for  every  pupil. 
By  a  mastery  of  the  assignment  the  pupil  receives  a  mark  of 
fair.    To  receive  a  mark  of  ^ood  he  must  do  a  certain  addit- 
ional amount,  supposedly  more  difficult;  and  to  receive 
excellent  there  is  a  still  further  assignment  to  be  mastered 
after  the  first  two  have  been  completed.    This  provides  for 
quality  as  well  as  quantity;  the  pupils  feel  a  sense  of 
mastery  which  is  stimulating;  and  individual  differences 
are  recognized.     It  encourages  application  to  work,  and 
"tends  to  develop  in  the  individual  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  carrying  at  full  capacity  whatever  he  undertakes."  ^* 

The  other  general  method  for  meeting  individual 
differences  dispenses  with  all  class  organization  and  uses 
entirely  individual  instruction.     The  advantages  claimed 
for  individual  instruction  are  that  the  child  can  progress 
at  his  own  rate,  without  being  held  back  by  the  slower  child, 
or  pushed  to  keep  up  with  the  faster;  it  encourages  individ- 
ual initiative,  and  ability  to  direct  one's  own  ef forte-; 
it  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  progress;  and  it 

l.The  Twentyfourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  p. 52. 
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reduces  retardation  and  elimination  of  slow  pupils. 

The  disadvantages  are  in  the  added  time  Involved 
for  the  teacher  in  planning  work  for  the  different  individ- 
uals, and  in  keeping  track  of  their  progress.     It  also 
requires  a  more  gifted  teacher  with  a  better  understanding 
of  human  nature  than  the  average  high  school  teacher  usually 
has. 

Two  of  the  best-known  schools  using  this  individual 
plan  are  the  Dalton  and  the  Winnetka  Schools. 

The  three  principles  of  the  Dalton  Plan  as  given 
by  Miss  Parkhurst  are  (1)  freedom,  (2)  interaction  of  group 
life,  and  (3)  budgeting  time.        Under  this  plan  the  work 
of  the  year  is  divided  into  monthly  units  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  each  child  is  given  a  set  of  monthly 
assignments,  or  contracts,  for  each  study  that  he  is  to 
study.     He  may  work  on  any  subject  he  \YishGS  at  any  time 
but  he  can  not  receive  the  assignments  for  the  second  month 
until  he  has  completed  all  of  those  for  the  first  month. 
The  contracts  give  detailed  information  as  to  topics,  written 
and  memory  work,  standards,  and  the  like. 

There  are  no  recitations  as  such.     Tha  class  rooms 
are  laboratories  to  which  he  goes  at  will  to  work  on  con- 
tracts.   Each  laboratory  is  supervised  by  an  instructor  who 
also  explains  difficult  points.    At  the  end  of  the  time 
spent  there  the  child  checks  off  both  on  his  own  graph  and 
on  that  of  the  teacher  the  amount  of  work  he  has  done.  G-roup 

i.The  Twentyfourth  Yearbook  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  ' 
of  Hlducation,  p. 34. 
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discussions  and  conferences  are  held  regularly  once  or 
twice  a  week.     Then  there  are  the  assembly,  athletics,  dram- 
atics, class  meetings,  and  entertainments  which  give  oppor- 
tunity for  social  training.    3-roup  projects  are  also  under- 
taken. 

By  this  plan  each  pupil  is  on  his  own  responsibility. 
His  progress  depends  entirely  on  his  own  efforts.     He  learns 
to  organize  his  time.     The  task  becomes  his  own  and  he  is 
enthusiastic  over  it.     The  work  is  stimulating  and  he  becomes 
so  interested  and  industrious  that  the  problem  of  discipline 
is  greatly  simplified.     It  combines  class  work,  spontaneous 
group  work,  and  individual  work. 

The  disadvantages  are  the  opportunity  it  gives  the 
lazy  child  to  shirk  and  Wciste  time.    There  is  also  opportunity 
for  mutual  help  among  pupils  which  may  not  always  be  used 
to  advantage. 

A  number  of  schools  are  using  this  plan  or  some 
modified  form  of  it.     Some  schools  add  more  group  conferences 
and  a  laboratory  schedule  for  each  pupil.     In  some  other 
schools  they  use  a  regular  schedule  of  classes  ,  but  follow 
the  contract  method  and  spend  the  time  of  the  class  period 
largely  in  the  laboratory. 

The  Winnetka  Plan  classifies  the  pupils  into  a 
"supervised  study"  and  a  "self-reliant"  group.     The  "self- 
reliant"  group  arrange  their  ovm  day  much  as  those  under 
the  Dalton  Plan  do.    Any  child  who  misuses  his  time  may  be 
transferred  to  the  "supervised  study"  group.     If  he  is 
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already  in  that  group  and  thinks  he  can  use  his  own  time 
rightly  he  may  petition  the  teacher  to  go  into  the  other 
group . 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  parts.     The  first 
provides  for  the  mastery  of  the  knov/ledges  and  skills,  and 
the  other  for  self-  expression  and  group  activities.    As  with 
the  plan  for  differentiated  assignments  mastery  is  one  of  the 
points  of  emphasis.    A  child  may  take  as  much  time  as  he 
wishes  to  accomplish  a  unit  of  the  common  knowledges  and 
skills,  but  he  must  thoroughly  master  it.    He  must  also  do 
all  the  work.    He  can  skip  nothing.    As  in  the  Dalton  Plan 
there  are  no  recitations  and  the  child  checks  his  own  results. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  work,  that  of  self -expression 
and  group  activity,  there  may  be  great  difference  in  what  two 
children  do.  Half  of  each  session  of  the  day  is  given  to  this 
part  of  the  curriculum.     In  this  time  they  dramatize,  take 
field  trips,  entertain  other  rooms,  do  creative  work  in  art 
or  in  the  shop,  issue  newspapers,  and  the  like.    During  this 
freer  period  the  children  learn  how  to  fit  their  interests 
to  those  of  others,  to  co-operate  in  group  activities,  and 
to  contribute  their  special  abilities  to  the  welfare  of  the 
group. 

The  Winnetka  Plan  is  similar  to  the  Dalton  in  that  it 
provides  goals  but  it  differs  in  that  there  are  no  time  limits 
on  the  goals.     It  adds  the  feature  of  the  socialized  class 
work. 

One  criticism  is  that  this  system  of  goals  is  too 
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little  connected  with  life,  and  that  there  is  danger  that 

1 . 

the  child  will  look  on  learning  as  apart  irom  life. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  no  child  ever 
fails  or  skips  a  grade.    In  the  group  activities  there  is 
no  set  goal  and  the  assembly  is  a  sort  of  open  forum  con- 
ducted by  the  children.    The  children  learn  how  to  co-oper- 
ate and  assist  others.    Besides  this  ,  efficiency  in  tool 
subjects  is  increased.      Time  is  saved  which  in  some  cases 
is  used  for  special  courses  fitting  the  child's  needs  and 
interests.    Again  he  is  hurried  through  the  grades  and  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  extra  time  is  obtained  for 
enriching  the  curriculum.    The  latter  seems  more  acceptable 
as  not  until  Junior  High  School  age  are  the  child's  special 
talents  so  developed  that  it  is  wise  to  emphasize  them.  The 
time  may  also  be  used  to  broaden  his  interests. 

William  H.Kilpatrick  especially  commends  the  social- 
ized feature  of  this  plan.     "Continuity  with  the  rest  of  child 
life  is  possible.    Here  can  be  got  the  learning  'through 
experiences  of  normal  living'  presented  by  Professor  Bobbiitt, 
with  its  emphasis  upon  'spontaneous,  voluntary,  and  self- 
directed  work."^* 

The  adapting  of  schools  to  individual  differences  is 
then,  in  America,  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Enough 
however  has  been  accomplished  to  show  that  this  trend  in 
modern  education  is  in  the  right  direction,  that  schools 
can  adjust  themselves  to  individuals  and  at  the  same  time 

l.The  Twentyfourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  p. 284. 
2. Ibid,  p. 285. 
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encourage  socialized  activity  and  co-operation. 

Individual  instruction  is  not  new  to  China.     It  is 
what  has  been  used  there  from  the  beginnins.     The  need  is 
now  for  socialization  rather  than  individualization  and 
the  system  which  will  bring  the  best  results  in  group  work 
is  the  one  that  China  wants.     It  would  be  difficult  to  choose 
any  one  of  these  plans  and  say  that  that  alone  could  be  suc- 
cessful, for  there  as  here  many  factors  enter  in. 

In  most  of  the  girls'  schools  certain  conditions 
which  differ  from  anything  found  in  America  must  be  kept  in 
mind.    There  is  no  compulsory  school  attendance.     It  is  usually 
only  when  parents  are  willing  to  pay  the  tuition  and  the  child 
has  an  especial  desire  to  study  that  she  has  the  opportunity. 

Some  girls  are  allowed  to  enter  primary  school  at  six 
years  of  age,  and  some  not  until  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen. 
If  the  primary  school  is  conducted  under  the  old  class  system 
it  means  that  this  older  girl  enters  Junior  High  School  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.     It  means  a  very  varied  chronological 
age  group  in  the  class,  and  also  a  very  varied  physical  and 
mental  age  group.    Discouragement  at  her  slow  rate  of  progress 
and  embarrassment  at  being  classified  with  girls  so  much 
younger  will  have  caused  some  of  the  girls  to  have  dropped 
out  before  they  reach  the  Junior  High  School,  but  for  those 
who  are  ambitious  to  remain  effort  should  be  made  to  relieve 
the  situation. 

Another  factor  that  should  be  considered  is  the  length 
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of  time  that  the  girls  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school. 
That  depends  on  several  things:-  whether  the  parents  have 
modern  views  of  the  importance  of  education  for  girls,  whether 
they  have  the  money  to  pay  tuition  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  how  eager  the  girls  themselves  are  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation.   The  last  is  usually  the  deciding  factor,  as  when  she 
is  very  eager  to  study  she  oftens  persuades  her  parents  to 
allow  her  to  remain.    However  at  times  a  fourth  factor  puts 
an  end  to  her  education.     If  she  has  been  betrothed  the  family 
of  her  fiance  may  decide  it  is  time  for  the  wedding.  Occasion- 
ally girls  of  sixteen  and  younger  are  taken  out  of  school  on 
that  account. 

With  all  the  girls  there  is,  of  course, some  degree  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  time  available  for  study.  There 
should  then  be  opportunity  for  as  much  extra  enrichment  as  the 
ability  and  strength  of  the  girl  allows.     Then  if  her  school 
days  are  few  they  may  be  full  of  that  which  will  be  most  help- 
ful to  her.    The  curriculum  should  also  allow  her  to  develop 
along  any  line  of  special  aptitude  that  she  has. 

Independence  in  work  is  another  goal  to  be  sought  in 
girls'   schools.    She  must  be  prepared  to  use  her  increased 
independence  wisely.    Our  Chinese  woman  has  not  long  been  free 
to  follow  her  own  will  and  she  has  made  some  mistakes.  She 
has  not  understood  that  there  were  limitations  to  social  free- 
dom.   Her  school  life  should  give  her  ability  to  form  judgments, 
and  to  estimate  consequences.    G-roup  activities  for  which  pupils 
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are  responsible  and  in  which  they  take  initiative  should 
help  prepare  her  for  this.    Shanghai  as  a  cosmopolitan  city 
is  far  more  advanced  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  so  there 
in  particular  girls  need  this  preparation. 

At  the  present  time  we  find  the  average  school  girl 
very  ready  to  take  responsibility  for  her  work.    As  girls  are 
more  generally  allowed  to  study  there  will  be  a  lowering  of 
age  and  then  the  school  will  have  the  problem  of  developing 
that  spirit  among  the  girls. 

The  Chinese  women  have  had  little  opportunity  to 
develop  initiative.    As  they  take  their  place  in  work  for 
their  country  they  must  be  ready  to  go  ahead,  to  give  suggest- 
ions, to  try  new  methods, and  to  stand  with  the  men  in  all  the 
industrial  and  social  reforms  they  are  undertaking. 

One  of  the  great  emphases  in  American  education  is  on 
the  social  side.    This  is  even  more  to  be  sought  in  China. 
While  the  borrowed  traditional  class  system  of  the  United 
States  has  been  an  improvement  over  the  ancient  Chinese  system 
of  individual  recitation  as  the  only  type  of  school  exercise. 
It  has  by  no  means  met  the  situation.     The  women  of  present 
day  China  need  first  of  all  to  know  how  to  co-operate  on  large 
tasks.  They  need  to  be  trained  to  fit  their  own  interests  into 
the  interests  of  the  whole  group.     They  need  to  develop  a 
group  consciousness  and  a  loyalty  that  will  hold  them  true  to 
their  leaders.    The  new  educational  methods  must  help  them 
to  gain  this» 
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Another  element  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  application  of  new  methods  of  teaching  is  the  fact  that 
so  small  a  percentage  of  the  teachers  have  had  special  pre- 
paration for  their  teaching  work.    Many  are  the  products  of 

Mission  schools  without  normal  training.     Statistics^*  corn- 
year 

piled  last  ^f  or  G-irls'  Middle  Schools  in  East  China  give  two 
percent  of  the  Chinese  teachers  as  having  had  post-graduate 
work,  forty-eight  percent  as  having  had  full  college  work, 
nineteen  percent  with  only  Middle  School  training,  and  twenty 
percent  who  have  had  from  one  to  three  years  in  a  Middle 
School.    As  for  professional  training  six  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  reporting  have  had  none  at  all,  thirty- 
eight  percent  have  had  under  twenty-five  semester  hours,  and  only 
seventeen  percent  have  had  over  thirty-  five  semester  hours. 
As  for  teaching  experience  while  only  about  six  percent  have 
had  no  experience  only  twenty-six  percent  had  been  teaching  six 
years  or  more.     That  tv/enty-six  percent  is  without  question 
largely  made  up  of  the  men  who  teach  the  Chinese  classics. 
Teachers  are  not  so  plentiful  that  there  is  yet  much  oppor- 
tunity for  choice  in  selection.     Chinese  girls  are  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  in  any  profession  after  they  reach  the  marriage- 
able age.    Hence  neither  from  professional  training  nor  from 
experience  will  they  be  prepared  to  carry  out  these  methods 
of  individual  instruction. 

The  new  educational  methods  suitable  for  a  girls'  school 
in  Shanghai  should  then  meet  the  particular  needs  of  saving 


1.  Chih  and  Cressy,  Middle  School  Standards  in  East  China,  p. 43, 45. 
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time,  giving  enriciied  curriculiini,  encouraging  social  and  group 
activities,  developing  initiative  and  independence  in  work, 
and  yet  must  be  adapted  to  ttie  use  of  teachers  not  especially 
trained.    Which  of  the  educational  methods  will  best  do  this? 
One  can  not  say  for,  as  here  in  America,  they  aust  first  be 
tried  out.     Difference  in  teachers  and  difference  in  situa- 
tions will  be  met  by  different  methods.     The  systems  such  as 
the  Batavia  Plan  which  only  provide  for  bringing  the  slow 
pupils  up  to  normal  would  seem  to  be  inadequate.  However 
adjustments  with  the  use  perhaps  of  the  problem  method  might 
meet  the  situation.    Ability  grouping  will  partially  meet  the 
need  as  it  offers  gain  in  time,  special  attention  to  both  the 
slow  and  the  bright,  and  develops  initiative  and  self-confi- 
dence.    It  does  not  seem  suited  to  small  schools  and  few  Mis- 
sion girls'  schools  are  very  large  at  the  present  time. 

The  plan  for  differentiated  assignments  keeps  a  class 
together  but  would  allov/  the  children  of  differing  ability  to 
do  differing  amount  of  work.    That  gives  the  brighter  and  more 
mature  an  opportunity  to  get  an  enriched  curriculum,  which, 
while  it  v/ould  not  save  time  in  the  end,  would  better  fit  her 
for  life.     She  could  prepare  for  later  specialization  or  follow 
particular  interests.     It  would  teach  her  to  work  at  full  capac- 
ity and  develop  in  her  initiative  and  independence. 

The  Dalton  rlan  has  already  been  tried  i-f^  many  schools 
in  China.     It  alxovm  both  for  an  enriched  curriculum  and  for 
the  individual  progress  of  each  pupil.     She  may  set  her  own 
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pace  for  work.    While  she  may  choose  the  subject  she  wishes 
to  work  on  at  any  time  she  can  not  neslect  the  subjects  she 
does  not  like.     In  all  subjects  she  is  directly  responsible 
for  her  ovm  progress.     It  gives  her  opportunity  for  initiative 
in  planning  and  Independence  in  carrying  out  the  assignment. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  Dalton  Plan  is  the 
socialized  environment  or  community  living.    The  school 
functions  as  a  whole  and  as  a  community.     It  is  in  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  Dalton  Plan  has  its  greatest  contribution 
for  the  schools  in  China.     It  lays  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  the  child's  living  while  she  does  her  work  and  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  acts  as  a  member  of  society  rather  than  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.     It  gives  her  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  and  trains  her'  to  undertake  tasks  in  social 
welfare.     It  gives  her  also  a  right  sense  of  freedom  and 
responsibility. 

The  Winnetka  Plan  also  offers  much  in  the  way  of  time 
saving  to  the  brighter  and  more  mature  student.    Each  child 
may  set  her  own  pace.    The  quicker  child  may  save  time  and  the 
slower  master  her  work  without  being  pushed  ahead  when  only 
half  prepared.     Both  children  will  develop  independence.  The 
dramatization  and  other  co-operative  activities  will  offer 
opportunities  for  the  social  training  and  group  work.  When 
the  chilA^s  the  extra  time  she  may  do  extra  work  in  other 
subjects  adding  enrichment  and  interests. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  one  method  alone  would 
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produce  the  desired  results.    All  of  these  aim  to  meet  individ- 
ual needs  and  as  each  has  been  tried  out  in  America  with  some 
success  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  degree  of  success  for 
each  in  China  where,  even  more  than  here,  conditions  call  for 
individual  treatment.    Yet  as  Kilpatrick  says,  "T7e  must  have 
both  individualized  and  group  work.    But  we  must  revise  the 
common  notion  of  what  constitutes  the  school's  task.  Education 
is  not  acquiring  specified  subject  matter  fixed  in  advance^  it 
is  the  continuous  remarking  of  life  by  acquired  subject  matter 
as  it  is  needed  for  present  behavior.    When  we  can  see  this 
and  can  understand  the  necessity  for  the  unity  of  self-hood, 
then  we  shall  see  why  drill,  though  necessary,  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  life  -  why  the  school,  to  be  finally  satisfactory, 

1. 

must  be  continuous  with  life." 

To  summarize:-  The  Batavia,  G-ary,  University  of  Chicago, 
ability  grouping,  and  differentiated  assignments  plans  all 
follow  the  traditional  class  grouping  with  improvements  to  meet 
individual  conditions.     The  Dalton  and  Winnetlca  Plans  are 
examples  of  complete  individualization  methods. 

Conditions  in  Chinese  girls'  schools  call  for  methods 
such  as  these  whereby  time  may  be  saved,  initiative  and  respons- 
ibility developed,  social  responsibility  assuned,  and  the  girls 
trained  to  take  positions  in  a  new  society. 


l.The  Twentyfourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  p. 286. 


COMPREHSNSIVS  SMIARY. 

Chinese  education  aimed  to  develop  the  individual 
and  prepare  him  by  classical  culture  for  official  position. 
Modern  educational  aims  include  individual  development,  but  the 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  social  efficiency  of  the  individual. 
The  specific  aims  of  modern  education  are 

(1)  Social-civic,-  to  enable  students  to  understandingly 
participate  in  community  life,  and  to  develop  in  them  a 
social  conscience.     The  people  of  China  and  especially 
the  women,  are  in  need  of  such  knowledge  and  ideals  as 
this  seeks  to  supply. 

(2)  Economic-  vocational,-  to  give  knowledge  and  stand- 
ards of  economic  and  industrial  relationships.  China  is 
in  an  industrial  era,  and  is  being  exploited  by  capital- 
ists.   The  people  as  a  whole  are  ignorant  of  economic 
principles  and  lack  social  consciousness.    The  profession- 
al woman,  the  business  woman,  and  the  homemaker  need  to 
study  the  situation,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  part 

in  it. 

(3)  Individualistic-avocational  aim,-  to  prepare  for  a 
wise  use  of  leisure  of  which  the  average  Chinese  woman 
has  so  much.    We  need  to  fill  her  mind  with  and  help 
her  to  be  interested  in  worth  while  things. 

(4)  Religious-ethical  aim,-  to  meet  the  general  need  of 
mankind  for  dynamic  for  character  which  need  is  supplied 
in  Christianity.     It  aims  also  to  free  our  Chinese  woman 
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from  superstition  and  give  her  fulness    of  life. 

The  content  of  a  modern  curriculum  must  be  chosen  to 
provide  for  individual  differences  and  give  a  cultural  back- 
ground with  some  prevocational  work.     It  is  divided  into 
constants  and  variables.     The  constants  are  the  tools  of  lan- 
guage and  mathematics,  the  social  sciences,  health  education, 
general  science,  the  arts,  and  home  economics. 

The  Chinese  National  Language  is  taking  the  place  of 
the  classical.    Even  though  simpler  it  still  requires  much  time 
to  master  it,  and  there  must  be  emphasis  on  character  writing, 
composition,  the  reading  of  newspapers,  and  literature. 

The  social  sciences  include  history,  geography,  civics, 
and  current  events,  all  of  which  should  be  correlated.  The 
work  in  civics  especially  should  be  practical.    All  of  them  shoilld 
unite  to  give  background  for  understanding  of  community,  national 
and  world  relationships. 

Health  education  should  include  personal  and  social 
hygiene,  and  corrective  physical  training;  it  should  develop 
mental  alertness,  obedience,  honesty,  and  team-work. 

Composite  mathematics  takes  the  place  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry.     Impractical  and  little  used  material 
should  be  omitted.     It  should  give  practical  preparation  for 
the  problems  of  daily  life. 

O-eneral  science  should  also  be  very  practically  applied 
to  daily  life  and  should  give  appreciation  of  nature, scientific 
progress,  and  the  products  of  science.     It  should  help  to  free 
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our  women  from  superstition. 

A  study  of  art  would  include  an  appreciation  course 
in  both  Chinese  and  Western  art,  a  study  of  embroidery,  work 
in  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression,  design,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  good  taste  in  color  and  material. 

Music  should  develop  emotional  tones  and  should  include 
appreciation  work,  a  course  in  hymnody,  chorus,  and  instrumental 
work. 

Home  economics  would  include  study  of  foods,  clothing, 
sanitation,  care  of  children,  and  motherhood. 

English  is  of  cultural  and  commercial  value,  and  is 
necessary  for  students  who  are  to  take  advanced  courses. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  curriculum  is  that 
which  gives  religious  and  moral  values.    While  all  courses 
contribute  to  this  end,  Bible  study  makes  special  contribution. 
Although  this  has  previously  been  a  required  suDject  in  Mission 
schools  the  government  now  forbids  it  to  be  so  required.  The 
Bible  study  includes  courses  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ, 
spread  of  Christianity,  comparative  religions,  and  Christian 
evidences. 

The  government  requirements  for  Junior  Middle  Schools 
include  all  the  above  courses  except  Bible  and  general  science; 
they  add  nature  study  but  allow  sixteen  credits  for  elective 
studies. 

In  American  high  schoolsextra  curricuiar  activities 
have  an  important  place  in  contributing  to  the  development 
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of  the  pupils.    Debates,  forurns,  assemblies,  student  govern- 
ment,  clubs  of  all  kinds,  educational  trips,  and  projects  that 
serve  the  objectives  of  education  may  all  be  useful.  These 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following  seven  divisions:-  physical, 
curricular,  social,  vocational,  civic,  avocational,  and  ethical. 
The  greatest  co-operation  between  pupils  and  teachers  is  necessary. 
All  students  ehould  participate  but  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
have  part  in  too  many  activities.     These  should  develop  initiative, 
resourcefulness,  and  democratic  relationships,  and  so  complete 
their  education  and  prepare  our  Chinese  girls  for  richer  living. 

Educational  methods  have  changed  and  where  the  emphasis 
used  to  be  on  uniform  treatment  it  is  now  on  individual  differ- 
ences.    Some  of  the  new  methods  retain  the  class  system  but  they 
attempt  to  bring  the  slow  children  up  to  normal,  or  group  the 
children  so  that  assignments  for  study  may  be  according  to  their 
particular  abilities. 

Other  schools  such  as  those  at  Winnetka  and  Dalton  have 
entirely  given  up  class  system  and  follow  individual  instruction 
only.    They  socialize  the  work  by  forming  the  school  into  a 
community  and  by  socialized  and  group  activities. 

While  individual  methods  are  not  new  to  China  Chinese 
education  has  lacked  strong  socializing  influences.  Certain 
conditions  such  as  no  compulsory  attendance  requirements, 
indefinite  length  of  time  given  to  school,  uneven  chronological 
age  groupings,  and  the  teachers'  lack  of  special  training 
increase    the  difficulty  of  the  situation.    No  one  plan 
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of  individual  instruction  is  alone  suited  to  the  needs  but 
in  the  use  of  any  there  should  be  emphasis  on  the  social  side 
and  school  should  be  made  continuous  with  life. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS: 

1)  *  The  Junior  Middle  School  will  meet  the  needs  of 
large  numbers  of  girls  who  can  not  study  longer  than  the 
ninth  grade. 

2)  .  Junior  Middle  School  will  be  as  in  the  United  States 
a  transition  period  for  those  continuing  their  study. 

3)  .  The  aim  of  this  school  should  be  for  individual 
develop  meat. 

4)  .  The  program  of  studies  should  give  practice  in 
real  living,  together  with  cultural  and  informational  back- 
ground as  a  preparation  for  any  future  occupation. 

5)  .  All  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  suited  to 

the  individual  differences,  needs,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

6)  .  The  general  aim  of  a  Mission  school  for  girls  is  to 
produce  young  women  of  character  who  can  take  their  places  as 
Christian  leaders  in  modern  China. 
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